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When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
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expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
i of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
S what the dealer himself has to pay co the manufacturer. The 
retail profitonu a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 


WE PAY FREIGHT 

ih y W er e No Money in Advance 
: 4 We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
mt xe. Staies on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all othercharges in advance. 
ae There is nothing to be paid either before the st is sent or 
.% when itis received. If the piano jis not satisfactory after 20 
a & days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
rg pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examifing it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
is Do not imagine that it isimpossibic foi us to do as we 
ith say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 


trouble deliver a piano in the smaliest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
forfreight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 


A guarantee for!2 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material is given with every Wing Piano. 


experts, 


selection of a piano easy. 


The Book: 


-neighborhood. 


—=1 YOU. NEED THIS: BOOK 
| If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


i } A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by. 
It. tella about the different materials used in the different parts 
| : of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
| ees to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. 
| , 7 If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 


nameis ‘‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 
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In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musical collegés 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
Our catalogue contains names and ad- 


dresses. 
Mandolin, Guitar,Harp, Zither, Banjo— 


The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
ment is patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. WING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catulogue sent on request. : 


It makes the 


7 Rie | and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of ws 
| — its kind ever published. It contains 156 large pages and hun-. <*, © WING 
i ee et dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its \y 
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—Consternation Among the Jews 


By JosEpH H. ADAMS 


A MONG the alien races specding' 


westward across the Atlantic at 

this time, what one has a fairer 
claim to the sympathy of the New 
World than the Russian and Polish 
Jew? Behind him lie misery unspeak- 
able, torturing memories, a_ looted 
home, his butchered wife and children 
and the ruin of every dear hope of his 
life. Landing in New York, in place of 


the joyous welcome so dear to the im- 
migrant, he finds everywhere con- 
sternation and grief, to which his 
coming is destined to add. Over on 
the east side of the city, that section 


‘bounded by the Bowery on the west, 


by the river on the east, by Houston 
Street on the north and East Broad- 
way on the south, there is found a 


population of many thousands who 


RUSSIAN FAMILY. SURVIVORS OF THE RUSSIAN MASSACRE 
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196 THE HOME 

to-day are dumb with despair, or 
frenzied with sorrow. 


The distressing news from all perts. 


of Russia and Poland telling of the 
wholesale massacre of their race has 
struck terror to the hearts of thou- 
sands among the poorer class of 
Polish, Russian and Finnish Jews. 
Many of them in their simplicity, fear 
trouble in this country as a reaction 
from the horrible deeds that are be- 
ing’ perpetrated in the father-land, 
and the many who cannot speak or 
understand our language and are not 
conversant with the broat-minded 
American policy, fear that in this 
country there may exist the same 
feeling against them as in Russia. 
Signs of mourning are every where. 
Synagogues are daily visited by multi- 


tudes who flock in-and out of these © 


temples offering sacrifices for the 
dead and prayers that mothers, fa- 
thers, sisters, brothers and friends 
still in Russia may be spared. Every 
night throngs gather at the street 


‘corners and talk over the latest news 


from home. Lamentations are heard 
4n all the streets, and the sounds of 
wailing for the dead issue from nearly 
every block. 

The Jew shows grief more than 
most other aliens and it takes him 
longer to recover from affliction. This 
applies to most races, or individuals, 
who are hard gainers and hard losers. 
They take their experiences deeply. 
Long faces are seen on every hand, 
for hardly can a resident in the Jew- 
ish quarter be found who has not lost 
some relative or friend and who is not 
in fear as to what the near future has 
in store for those who still survive. 


They who, for the most part, have 


been beaten and robbed of what they 
had and were fortunate enough to 
escape death are too timid to make an 
attempt to leave the country, while the 
protection offered them is for the 


present as little or nothing. Ten 


chances to one any travelling Jew 
from the interior of Poland or Rus- 
sia would never reach the sea-coast to 
embark before being robbed or 
murdered. | 


MISSIONARY 


The conditions in Russia are worse 
than any one in this free and prosper- 


ous land can possibly imagine, and the : 


half, has never been told. The news 
is carefully suppressed and censors at 
every cable outlet cut down or crop 
out information to the outside world. 
Newspaper dispatches give but a 
meagre idea of the horrors of the 
situation; they are too revolting to 
print in detail, and too terrible for the 
imagination to dwell upon. Helpless 
women and children, butchered and 
mowed down in the streets like cattle, 
a brutal, maniacal, despotic and fiend- 
ish mob, breaking loose at times in 
cities and towns all over the country, 
pillaging, murdering, and brutally as- 
saulting the helpless and weak with- 
out regard to age or sex! 

The mob knows not why it is doing 
this; they are simply spurred on by a 
fanatic frenzy to abuse and maltreat 
the Jew beyond all limit of human en- 
durance—robbing him of his worldly 
goods, wrecking his shops and store- 
houses, and when the worst has been 
done to his property, brutally butcher- 
ing the whole family and flinging 
their bodies into the streets, or over 
the walls into the river. A down- 
trodden race is always a grieving and 


patient one, bearing the insults and © 
the injuries thrust upon them with | 


little resistance or complaint, enduring 
with pain what others would resent 


- and hoping against hope to rise again 


and stand among the nations as be- 
fore. | 

The greatest coagregating place 
for the Jews from all parts of the 
earth is found in the United States 
and is known as the Jewish quarter of 
New York City. Yet this section does 
not contain all the race in one city; 
they are scattered from the Battery to 
High Bridge, and from river to river 
all over Manhattan Island. Few of 


our people realize that 750,000 of 


this race reside within the city I'mits, 


and great surprise was manifest when 


the mourning parade took place in 
the early days of last December, pass- 
ing up Broadway to Union Square 
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JEWISH WEDDING IN A SYNAGOGUE 


and back again to the Jewish quarter. 
Over 150,000 Russian and Polish 
Jews filed out, that day, from the 
sweat shops and crowded tenements 
of the East Side, each with the emb- 
lem of mourning over the head and 
shoulders. Each sect, synagogue, 
congregation, society, and fraternity 
had its leaders, and the members 
quietly fell into line marching along 
silently to the mournful dirges of 
various bands distributed along the 
route. 3 

Signs of deep mourning were 
every where in evidence, showing the 
vast numbers among the great throng 
who had lost near relatives. Most of 
the mourners walked with eyes on the 
oiound, the older ones in the attitude 
of prayer, slowly swaying their heads 
up and down as the custom is when 
worshipping or lamenting. It was a 
sclemn and pitiable sight to watch 


this mammoth funeral procession fol- 
lowing their memorial banners and 
mourning the friends, who, at the 
hands of semi-barbarous Russians had 


been butchered and their bodies burn- 


ed or hacked to pieces, or thrown in- 
to the lakes and rivers. 

From the latest reports at St. 
Petersburg, Siedlce, Warsaw, and 
othe: centers of disturbance, the most 
distressing news is coming in such as 
can escape the censors. In many 
districts telegraph offices are closed, 
wires are down, thereby making it im- 
possible to receive full and adequate 
knowledge of the true situation. In 
many places the Jewish shops are 
closed and their contents seized by the 
mob and offered for sale in the 


open streets; and this state of af- 


fairs is countenanced by governors 
and police officials. By the latest re- 
ports thousands of refugees fleeing 
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CONSTERNATION AMONG THE JEWS 199 


for their lives have invaded the sea- 
ports in their endeavor to embark and 
get. out of the country. - At Siedlce 
the massaere has so far outnumbered 
that of any other locality in Russia. 
The trouble was precipitated first by 
the effort of the mob to loot and pil- 
lage the Jewish shops. Their owners 
naturally tried to defend their proper- 
ty; this opened up hostilities and the 


nilitia took a hand with the result, so 


far as can be ascertained, that more 


than one thousand Jews were slain 
and their bodies mutilated. That not 
a soldier was killed or even hurt is’ 
the best proof that little or no resist- 
ance was 


ed, and that every Jew 
it was shot without warning. 
I* the true story could be gotten at it 
would be a revelation of atrocities far 


GROUP OF RUSSIAN JEWS JUST ARRIVED FROM WARSAW VIA ITALY 
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200 THE HOME 


outreaching the practises of the dark- 
est periods of barbarism. The ques- 


_ tion will soon be asked in seriousness, 


How long must the civilized nations 
of the world continue to be mere 
lookers on? 

To the Shousarids of these afflicted 
exiles who are fortunate only in 
escaping with their lives, shall we not 
extend the hand of Christian sym- 
pathy. 
precious than sympathy to offer? The 
popular- impression about the Jew is 
that he is hopelessly bound, beyond 
all possibility of release, to the tradi- 
tional errors of his race and his re- 
ligion ; that his mind is steeled against 
the claims of Jesus Christ as the Mes- 
siah, and that all Christian missionary 
effort. with him for its object, is hope- 
lesly wasted and thrown away. This 
is far froin true. With the Jew as 
with the Roman Catholic, and with 
other followers of Old World creeds, 
there is evident tendency to relaxation 
and reaction, resulting in the throw- 
ing off of all religious restraints, and 
leaving thousands of young Jews with 
mind and heart prepared fo welcorhe 


Nay, have we not a gift more | 


of Jesus Christ. 


MISSIONARY 


new impressions. 

The New York City Mission So- 
ciety is improving the opportunity 
thus offered with many tokens of suc- 
cess. On one of the most solemn 
Jewish fast days, the Day of Atone- 
ment, Rev. Mr. Angel, himself a con- 
verted Jew, recently preached to a 
large Jewish audience on “Repentance 
Toward God and Faith Toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” But here, as 
everywhere, the hopeful element in 
tlie Jewish problem is the Jewish boy. 
In spite of warnings, threatenings, 
and physical beatings, boys by. the 
hundreds are gathered under this mis- 
sion effort to sing the songs of the 
church and to listen to the teachings 
We must not de- 
spair of the Jew. In many ways he 
is a model citizen, though often de- 
spised. Here in a free country new 
life and aspiration are coming to him. 


His mind is opening to Christian. 


truth, and to those of his race who 
seek homes in the far West there is a 


bountiful outlook for and 


peaceful living. 


7 


The 


recent date remarks: 


R ussian 


PEAKING of the massacre of Jews at Kiedice in Poland, “The Outlook” of 
“Even the barbarity of the Kishinev slaughter seems to 
have been surpassed, and in this case even more plainly than at Kishinev the 


Welter 


connivance of high authorities is evident; for it is reported that Governor- 


- General Skallon telegraphed for permission to use artillery, and that then four bat- 


teries opened fire down streets inhabited by thousands of Jews. The dispatches also 
assert, as evidence of the fact that the massacre was planned before hand, that the 
soldiers went about in advance warning the non-Jewish people to hang out their 
ikons so that they might remain undisturbed. The only excuse offered for this 
wholesale murder is that certain Terrorists fired from roofs-and windows on soldiers 
and policemen on Saturday last. In view of the similar excuses given for former 
tiassacres this explanation sounds very much like the fabled assertion of the wolf, 
that the lamb, drinking below him, muddied the water of the stream; for a state of 
terror had existed in the town for many days and it is far from probable that the 
Jewish population would commit acts sure to bring down upon them fierce re- 
prisals. This massacre at Siedlce is a frightfully tronical comment on last week’s 
declaration by the Czar of a firm determination to preserve order and to introduce 
a liberal measure of reform, with the specific mention of the immediate abolition of 
restriction on the Jews. It is only one more evidence of the extent of what “The 
London Spectator,” in an illuminating editorial on the general anarchy of Russia, 
calls “The Russian Welter.” | | . 
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ooo, all of 
which are 
iA merican 
Ctizens. We 
have no 
foreign popu- 
lation here. 
We are ex- 
empt from 
the strikes 
of other min- 
ing districts, 
and other 


kinds) of 
mines. 
Many peo- 


ple have sup- 
posedthat 
Joplin, Webb 
City, Carter- 
ville, and 
Carthage are 


Zinc Field and ‘its Needs 


By Rev. H. M. McDoweELL 


’Zinc Field lies largely in 


§ Southwest Missouri, but extends 
_ into Kansas. The principal part 


of the territory referred to, is called 


the Joplin district. It is covered over 
with mills and honeycombed with 
mines The accompaning illustrations 
show the mills where the stone is 
crushed, the mineral separated and 
prepared for the smelters which are 
located principally in the gas belts, just 


over the line in Kansas. A few are 


in the district. Last year a pipe line 


was laid from the Kansas gas fields 
through the district which furnishes 
gas at from toc to 25c a thousand 
cubic feet, both to the mines and for 
private consumption. 


In Jasper County there is a popula- 


tion of 100,- 3 


as good a street and interurban, 


electric railway, as one will find any- 
where. There is at present, under 
construction a hotel, which is to cost 


the builder a half million dollars. | 


Carthage has a population of 1Io,- 
000, and as fine homes as anyone need 
want. Recently one of the beautiful 
residences sold for fifteen thousand 
dollars. Carterville and Webb City; 
twin cities, five and six miles from 
Joplin, have a combined population of 
20,000. All these cities are supplied 
with natural gas from the Kansas 
field, and with electricity from the 


powerful electric plants, located in 


the neighborhood. | 
There is another advantage this 
district has over other parts of the 
country, the public roads 


of the district. The photo- 
graphs show the piles of 
crushed rock, “Tailings,” 
which come from the 
mines. These tailings are 
free for the use of public 
roads, and stretching out 
in every direction from 
Joplin are roads, as solid 
and fine as any turnpike. 
The mine owner has taken 
advantage of these roads 
and the motor cars are al- 
most as familiar to the 
spectator as the carriages. 


Joplin is a city of 40,000, with good 


homes, splendid business blocks, and 


Rev. H. M. McDowell | 


mere mining camps. These towns 
and cities are full of miners, hundreds 
and thousands live here in these 
towns. The street cars are loaded 
morning and evening with them, as 
_ they go to and come from the mines, 
_ but there are no mills inside the city 
limits. 


Congregational Church, Joplin, Mo. 
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JOPLIN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


These cities, as far.as modern con- 
veniences are concerned vie with any 
‘in the country of their size. Their 
Public Schools are excellent,. nine 


thousand children of school age in, 


Joplin, alone. The Carnegie Library 
is well stocked with choice books, of 
which a few are read, and a larger 
stock of novels, selected by public de- 
mand, which 
ereediness. 

Joplin is stragetic. Located near 
the corner of the state, within a short 
half hour ride of Kansas, an hour of 
Arkansas, two hours of the new state 
of Oklahoma. It is destined to be the 
Great City of the Southwest. 

I have written this much to set be- 
fore you the zinc field as it is, briefly, 
and now I come to the matter of this 
field in its relation to home missions. 

Joplin has a population of 40,000, 
a church membership of six thousand, 
less than one in six profess to be 


_ Christians, and not one half of the six 


thousand are regular attendants on 
church services, and if every bit of 


are. devoured with 


seating capacity was used in all the 
churches in the city, there would not 
be room for anyone but the church 
members to go in and sit down at the 
morning service. The other 34,000 
would have to stay away from church, 
if they wanted to go. Webb City and 
Carterville are not as well off as Jop- 
lin. Carthage is very well provided, 
but the people do not go to church as 
they might. When we come to con- 
sider the out lying camps, we face a 
condition which is appalling, in the 
reglect of religion, and the endorse- 
ment of evil, and in the fact that the 
class of religious teaching is so poor. 


For example: Badger is a camp over 


the line in Kansas, a camp of three 
hundred to five hundred people. 
There is no Sunday School, no church 
service worthy of the name, no organ- 
izations, and no real desire for these 
things. 

The pastors of Webb City and 
Carterville made a canvass of every 
house in a camp called Prosperity. 
The following is a result of their in- 
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THE ZINC FIELD AND ITS NEEDS 


vestigations: A population of 1,300, 
not counting roomers and boarders of 
which there were probably several 
shundred., There were 277 families 
canvassed, these families averaged 
five to the family. One hu: ‘red and 
five of these families had no church 
relation whatever, and did not care 
fcr the church, or its services enough 
to express a preference. One hundred 
and tivo of these families expressed a 
preference,. but had no church con- 
nections. Seventy families professed 
to have, or to have had connection 
with some church. Their church re- 
lation existed not locally, excepting 
about 15 or 20 of them, but scattered 
al! over the country in various states. 
Of these seventy families, probably 
350 persons in all, there were but 93 
who were then or had been connected 
with the church. From the best in- 
formation obtainable there were in 
this population of 1,300, fifteen people 
who belonged to the local church; the 
pastor of which comes once a month 
to expound the Scriptures. There are, 
however, two or three little groups 
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which gather in Sunday Schools led 
by denominationalists, too weak for 
church organization. This is true of 
the whole district. | 

This expresses the conditions very 
well indeed, the field has been scratch- 
ed over with the rake of denomina- 
tionalism, but the crust of selfish in- 
difference has not been broken; the 
ground fies fallow and unbroken. 
What is needed is a deep and abiding 
work for each of these camps or 
towns, such as is being done at Granby 
by our Missionary pastor there. 
Granby is a town of 2,500 people, and 
as I understand the situation never 


h:-l a settled pastor until our church 


sent one into the field. For two years 
patiently, carefully, in self-sacrifice 
and peril, our pastor has labored al- 
most alone until the seed sown begins 
to ripen for the sickle, and shows the 
result of his labors 1 ina little garnered 
grain. 

Of course to carry on this work re- 
quires men and money. Some months 
ago I wrote the Secretary that ten 
dollars a month would keep a Sunday 


. ZINC AND LEAD MINES, JOPLIN 
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School open in a very much needed 
district of Joplin. But ten dollars 
could not be furnished, and determin- 
ed to open the school I solicited the 
help of our State Sunday School 


Superintendent, Rev. J. P. O’Brien, 


who came April Ist., and organized a 
Sunday School. The six months, 
just closed, showed an attendance of 
twenty-five a Sunday. 
voung children secured in this school 
without any special effort being made, 
but such as a pastor, with enough 
work elsewhere, could do. We have 
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Twenty-five | 


MISSIONARY 


lieve we could use him for a glorious 
work, 

- The saddest things we find here are 
such. as follows: The mine operators 
do not go to church; the miners. do 
not go to church. The saloon, the 
gambling house, and kindred houses 
of vice, together with the Sunday 
theatre, and the baseball park are wide 
open on Sunday. 

What is to “a the end of a city such 
as I described in the outset, with its 
population, street roads, natural ad- 
vantages, and yet a city that is allowed 
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UNDERGROUND 


had forty-two in 8 the high- 
est number. One of the difficulties we 
face is the lack of workers in our 
First church who are willing to go to 
the Mission and teach Sunday after. 
Sunday. The writer taught this Mis- 
sion with eighteen to twenty-four 
children in attendance, alone. No 
organist, no teachers. A missionary 
supported by our Sunday School and 
Publishing Society, and our H. M. S., 
is the logical plan here. If we hada 
man in this field, a city missionary 
with the spirit of an evangel, willing 
to do the work of an evangelist, I be- 


to run wide open. Saturday night is 
the open night, until ten, twelve, even 
two a. m. Sunday morning men are 
kept at work and even though they 
desire to attend church, they are not 
in condition to go. Saturday evening 
is pay-day. Many of the mine opera- 
tors, either for convenience or for 
gain, pay their men off in the saloons. 
The wages run from twelve dollars to 
twenty dollars a week. They are paid 
in the saloon, the saloon man cashes 
their checks, and they buy from him. 
They treat their friends, a carousal be- 
fasts until Monday morn- 
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ing, when unfitted to work, these men 
must go back to the mines for their 
money is all gone. I stood at a point 
of vantage recently and counted 
thirty-six men go into a. saloon in 
fifteen minutes, on Sunday afternoon. 

Just at the present time we need a 
oreat many things in this district, but 
especially do we need the means to 
put our Mission Sunday School on its 
feet. For four hundred dollars, we 
could buy a lot and build a chapel that 
would answer all needs. The house 
we occupy is being changed into a 
dwelling, and we must vacate at once. 
Vacate and no visible house. Vacate 
and let the Mission die. | 

This is purely a missionary work. 
I can see no strong church growing 
out of it. I can see no great church 
building, paying into your benevolent 
societies vast sums. It is a missionary 
work. <A taking to’ Christless chil- 


MISSIONARY 


dren, the news of the gospel, opening 
up in the midst of them, a chance for 

a higher life. 

Our Sunday School is within three 
blocks of .a public school building, 
which enrolled nearly eight hundred ~ 
“hildren, below the eighth grade; 
there are not two hundred of them in 
Sunday School regularly. If ever 
there was need for a mission, here is 
where we need it. | 

Oh for a man possessed of a mis- 
sionarv spirit to furnish the money to 
pav another man’s salary to go into 
this field. and begin a campaign and a 
missi r Christ and the Kingdom! 
And, Oh that w the means and 
the men to go forth and enter all the 
fields that are white to the harvest! 
But the answer is not heard, “Here am 
I.” But the harvest is ripe. | 

“Pray ve therefore, the Lord of the 
harvest to send forth laborers into the 
harvest.” 


ALEXANDER MINE, JOPLIN 
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Editor’s Outlook 


The Russian Horror. 


WILE opening article of this number 
fe will find many sympathetic read- 

ers to whom it will make its own 
appeal. The bewildered question of 
multitudes of people on two hemi- 
spheres to-day is this—‘“Can such 
things be under the Twentieth 
Century sun?” We had almost for- 
gotten the unspeakable Turk and his 
atrocities, when he is fairly eclipsed 
by the more unspeakable Russian and 
his thrice horrible butcheries. Not 


for centuries has the world been called 


to witness such wholesale and cruel 
massacre of men, women and children, 
with consent of government. 

Mr. Adams touches only lightly the 
causes of this terrible condition. They 
are mixed, and not easy to analyze. 
In part, no doubt, they are racial, also 
largely religious. In some measure, 
the blind rage of the Russian is 
simply retaliation upon an innocent 
race that has prospered and grown 
rich amid prevailing adversity. But 
whatever the causes may be, they are 
wholly fanatical and without. the 
slightest excuse. Thus far other 
rations have looked on, silent with 
horror. No united pfotest has been 
raised, doubtless through fear of in- 
flaming passions already unduly ex- 
cited. But the tension is becoming al- 
most too strong to bear. As mass- 
acre follows massacre, adding horror 


to horror, it grows to be a serious | 


: question—How long can Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, the leading 


Christian nations of the ‘world, con- . 


tinue to be only passive spectators of 
these burning outrages upon Christian 
civilization ? 

The home missionary aspect of the 
matter must not be overlooked. Thou- 
sands of expatriated Russian and 
Polish Jews are, at this hour, fleeing 
for their lives toward America. New 


York already has nearly 800,000 of 


this race, and will soon have a million. 


They are. peaceable neighbors, they 


are good citizens, so far as enlighten- 
ed. They take care of their own poor 
and helpless; they do not fill our jails 


and are seldom to be seen in our police — 


courts. They belong to that old race of 
which we read every morning with ad- 
n:iration in our Old Testament scrip- 
tures. Paul’ was a “Hebrew of the 
Hebrews,” and he is to-day the central 
hero of the Christian Church. Peter, 
John and James were Jews. Our Lord 
himself chose for his humanity the 


lot of the Jew, and his kingdom was: 


planted on earth by converted Jews. 
And how many Christians need 


a vision let down from heaven as 


much as ever Peter did to convince 
them that the Jew is still worth sav- 
ing, or even salvable!) Much evidence 
exists to the contrary, and vast en- 
couragement to vigorous’ missionary 
effort among this race. “To the Jew 


first and also to the Gentile” was the 


missionary law of the First Century. 
“To the Gentile first, and also to the 
Jew” may well be the missionary 


2 order of the Twentieth Century. 


That North Dakota Parable 


Correctly speaking, a parable is 
similitude that might become a iad 
itv. The North Dakota parable, 
described by Superintendent Powell in 
the October Home Missionary, is a 
similitude already become a reality, 


and having now the added force of an 


object lesson. While the Dakota ex- 
periment is novel it is net absolutely 
new. In some parts of New England, 
depleted by emigration, it has been 
tried with success. Churches left to 
die of excessive blood-letting have 
survived and strengthened each other 
by forming a church trust. And what 


has proved salutary churches thus 


“ 
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drained of their old strength has been 
found equally good in the new regions 
of the west, for churches lately form- 
ed and still in the gristle. 
Combination, for a time at least, 
means economy. It is easier for one 


man, by a circuit of twelve to twenty 


miles a Sunday, to reach three church- 
es, than it is for three bodies @f Chris- 
tians tc find a conyenient ceritre of 
worship, and much cheaper, if the 
alternative is to be three weak church- 
es and three half-starved ministers. 
Such an arrangement is the saving of 
time, of strength, and more especially 
in this period of stress, a saving of 
church taxes and missionary funds. 

And more than economy is served; 
for this arrangement means fellow- 
ship. One pastor circulating from 
parish to parish in a region “forty to 
fifty miles long and fifteen to twenty 
miles in width, with three towns and 
two out-stations to care for,’ becomes 
himself a living bond of sympathy by 
which three communities, almost un- 
known to each other, are drawn $to- 
gether into spiritual relationships 
which are an equal blessing. to one 
and to all. 

Most heartily therefore do we com- 
mend the North Dakota experiment. 
Wherever the parable applies, 
whether in the depleted East, or in 
the growing West, let it be faithfully 
tried. The business instinct of these 
times demands it. Waste in every 
form is the one thing banned by the 
whole commercial world, and if Con- 
yregationalism is indeed the “sancti- 
fied common sense,” which its friends 
have claimed, now is the time to prove 
its title clear by systematic efforts to 
save the waste of men, the waste of 
money, and the waste of spiritual 
power, by a wise combination of 
forces and by sensible colaboration 
wherever these are possible. — 


The Home Missionary Hymn 


The earnest appeal of Mr. Ross in 
the September number, for new mis- 
sionary hymns, has not been without 
valuable results. It has, at least ob- 


~A 
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tained a reading, which is much in 
these days of multitudious appeals, 
and it has evidently struck a respon- 
esive chord. | 

On the editor’s table lies quite a 
sheaf of hymns, new and old, all of 
which are excellent in religious and 
patriotic sentiment, yet all of them 
lacking a certain lyrical quality which 
stamps a hymn as great, upon the 
first reading. 

Perhaps a great hymn, like a great 
poet, is born, not made. It is signifi- 
cant that some of the treasured hymns 
of the church were struck off in a 
sacred heat, under great pressure of 
time or of deep, sudden emotion. 
Bishop Heber's “Missionary Hymn” 
which easily holds its pre-eminence 
was produced under the stress of a 
sudden demand, and the same is said 
t have been true of Dr. Bacon’s, “O 
God, beneath Thy guiding hand.” 
An American poet, when asked how 
he wrote a certain much admired 


‘poem, replied, “I did not write that 


poem; I only guided the pen.”’ Some- 
where, like gold in the mountain, the 
materials of a great home missionary 
hymn lie hidden, until, in some fierce 
heat, kindled by a great occasion, the 
elements will melt and fuse, and the 
Church will come into possession of 
a National Christian Hymn, born of 
the Spirit, and destined for immor- 


tality. 


Rev.-Charles H. Small, Secretary 
of the Ohio Home Missionary So- 
ciety, has been appointed Acting 
Superintendent of the Slavic work. 
Mr. Small is also officially connected 
with the Bohemian Board of Cleve- 
land. He is deeply interested in 
Slavic work, and familiar with its 


needs. 


* * * 


Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, D. D., past- 
or of the Central Congregational 
church, Atlanta. has accepted the ap- 
nointment of Superintendent of the 
Carolina to Texas inclusive. This 
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. entire southern work, from North 
consolidation so happily effected has 
been long, contemplated by the So- 
: 


Rev. and Mrs. L. P. Broad, after a 
summer’s rest in Vermont, are pre- 
paring for a missionary itinerary 
through western Pennsylvania, India- 
na, Texas and the-Southern States. 
While they are not officially connect- 
ed with the Society, they are doing a 
valuable home missionary work, and 
enjoy the sympathy and confidence of 
our workers and churches. 


* 


Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, is now on 
his way to the southern and western 
churches. His itinerary will include 
Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado and prob- 
ably Iowa, and will occupy about 
three weeks. 
| 

Readers of the HoME MISSIONARY 
will recall the special appeal for Cuba 
and our foreign work. Miss M. Dean 
Moffatt will devote particular atten- 
tion to presenting this work and col- 
lecting funds for its support. 


* * 


I Tf the reader of this page should 
inmediately select from his well filled 
shelves, or order from the publishers, 
say. one book. wisely chosen, and 
mail it to Dr. FE. Lyman Hood, Presi- 
dent of Atlanta Theological Seminary, 
he will be doing a good deed that 
‘may have a large fruitage. Southern 
pastors are starving for books. Public 
libraries are few. This seminary of- 
fers, for the small expense of the 


po stage, to send hob by mail to 
pastors and teachers all over the 
South, which may be kept six weeks 
at least, and by renewed application, 
may be held for twelve weeks. This 
library extension scheme is a happy 
thought, and should be backed by gen- 
erous help from friends of our south- 
ern work. | 


A special New York State cam- 
paign is, being arranged for the fourth 
week in October. It will include 
Syracuse, Utica, Oswego, Sherburne, 
Winfield and other points, as well as 
the churches of Susquehanna and the 
Black River Associations. Among 
the speakers engaged are Dr. N. M. 
Waters, of Avenue church, 
Brooklyn; Dr. R. J.| Kent, of Lewis 


Avenue church, Brooklyn: Secretary 


C. W. Shelton, Superintendent Clapp, 
of Oregon, and Miss M. Dean Mof- 
fatt. The campaign - will continue 
about ten days. | 


| 


Don O. Shelton phat as follows in 
October: The 16th at the Woman’s 


Home Missionary Union State meet- . 


ing, Cleveland; 21st, at Congregation- 
al church, Champaign, Illinois, and in 
the afternoon, to the students of the 
University of Illinois ;2 9th, at men’s 
banquet, under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Congregational Club of 
Chicago; 31st, at Boston, at the Sttae 


meeting of the Massachusetts Wom- 


-n’s Home Missionary Association. 
He also made six addresses at the 
State Convention of the Illinois 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
at Aurora. | 


Da. 
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‘never failed in the past. 


TIMELY 


Unity In Diversity 


WO things are perfectly clear: 
first, there has never been a day 

in the history of the Christian 
church when denominational lines 
were more deply marked than they 
are to-day. All Christian work is be- 
ing done on denominational lines; 
secondly, there has never been an 
hour when the Christian church was 
more at one than it is to-day. We 
have got Christian unity. Every- 
where Christians are doing Christ’s 
work in all sorts of ways, in the most 
graceful and delightful unity of 
spirit? We are not afraid to talk our 
views freely to each other. There is 
a blessed unity in the Church of God. 
Now those two things are not in- 
compatible, and our wisdom is to take 
them as we find them. Let us work 
along our denominational lines. There 
is where God has placed our resources 
of men and women, and I ~believe 
there is an abundance of them in the 
churches to-day if we make the right 
sort of call for them. They have 
Ah, what 
grand men have been pastors of home 
missionary churches in this land, and 
what grand women have been their 
companions and the mothers of their 
children and the comfort and light of 
their homes! They have left for our 
inspiration an example of heroic self- 
abnegation and of blessed labor for 
Christ. We read of a French artist 
who, while painting his masterpiece. 


_ became imbued with the idea that all 


the great artists of the past were 
present in spirit, hovering a bright 
cloud just over his head, to see how he 
would acquit himself. What a flood 
of inspiration must have beat down 
upon him as he worked! Brethren, 
T have sometimes felt a holy inspira- 
tion pouring down upon me as I have 
thought that the great cloud of wit- 
nesses that have entered into the 
heavens from the fields of sacrifice 


and toil on the earth were looking 
down upon me as I sought, in my 
humble way, to prosecute the work; 


but all of that glorious galaxy the 


brightest is the missionary. They are 
all stars of the first magnitude, and 
the pure spirits who are there from | 
our home missionary fields have made 
sacrifices as great and achieved victo- 
ries as glorious as were ever made and 
won on any foreign field on earth. 
Their seed abides in our churches 
still, and when this Home Missionary 
Society gets ready to enter the doors 
that God has opened to it, and has 
the requisite funds in hand, the bugle 
call will bring from the churches the 
men and women to fill every pulpit 
that is pet up. 


The Mission of a Christian 
| Republic 


A ahilosophic observer, whose 
home is now in Washington, said to 
me the other day, “It is appalling to 
any one who lives at the national 
capital and watches what is going on, 
to see the extent to which money rules 
everything.” 

This tendency does not, indeed, 
dominate all lives, even in Washing- 
ton. There are a good many yet who 
have not bowed the knee to Mammon. 
There is, I trust, a great multitude of 
those who do not mean that the 
nation shall be faithless to her ideals. 
And among them there is none whose 
purposes are clearer or whose heart 
is truer than the man at the head of 
the nation. It is his chivalrous de- 
termination to resist the aggressions 
of greed, to put an end to the rule of 
the spoilers and the plunderers and 
to give “a square deal” to the poor 
man, as well as the rich man, which 
has won for our President the love of 
the 
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This is the kind of leadership which 
.the nation must follow from this time 
forward. It must not sell its birthright 
for gold. It must be, in spirit and 
purpose and character, a Christian 
nation. It must incarnate the life of 
Christ in its national life. It must 
therefore identify itself with the great 
masses of the common people. It 
must make them know and feel that 
it is their country, that their homes 
are its care, that their welfare is its 
pride. It must be able to claim the 
Messianic royalty ; it must stand upon 


the shore of either sea, lifting up 
their standard and saying, “Behold. 


my divine anointing: I have a right to 
rule because I free the slave, i lift up 
the lowly, I er the poor.” 


Columbu O. 


To Serve is to Rule 


A world, a lever, a fulcrum—there 
is the perfect definition of perfect op- 


portunity. The might of opportunity 


lies in its strategic power. The 
strength of the arm depends on where 
it reaches the lever: The young 
Christians of America are made 
strong by the strategic opportunity— 
the lever, the load and the fulcrum are 
met? The lever is a symbol of the 
Christian life in our time. For the 


first time in history, our time has a 


clear recognition of the primacy of 
him who serves. Men have said the 
idle man is the gentleman. The kings 
of the earth have been those who toil 
not, neither do they spin. They have 
refused burden bearing. But at last 
the scales have dropped from our 
eyes, and in all civilized societies it is 
recognized that the great man is the 
man who does more than other folks. 


The scientist confesses now that he > 


was wrong when he said the world be- 
longs to the strong? He preaches 
now that the world belongs to the 
gentle also. The life of the nation 
hangs not so much on the father’s 


strong arm as the mother’s self-for- 
getting heart. The Old World aristo- 
crat believes this, and so for the past 
thirty years the best books of Eng- 
land have been written by the nobility 
and the best pictures have been paint- 
ed by children of noble houses, and 
the best reform and the best thought 
for the poor have come from those 
who wear soft raiment and dwell in 
kings’ houses. There is not a harder 
working man in Europe than Emperor 
William. The times believe in the 
Christian method. The age expects 
great things of the Christian disciple. 
At last all men know that any man 


who is lifted up upon the cross of 


sacrifice will draw the whole world 
unto himself. | 


Brooklyn, 


Durable Values 


Our fathers founded our institu- 


tions and handed them over to us. 
Our task it is to guard these institu- 
tions, to use them for the manufacture 
of manhood of a good quality, and to 
hand these institutions forward un- 
impaired to another generation. It is 
a little thing that we are increased in 
goods if our sons decay. It is of 
small consequence that our towns are 
crowded with stores, and our. stores 
stuffed with goods, or that our goods 
overtax the ships: if all these things 


on the outside smother men and the © 


character within. We do not have to 
ask the good God for material trea- 
sure. He has already granted that in 
abundance. Rather is it ours to ask 
Him for the strength to dedicate our- 
selves anew to the work that our fa- 
thers began. To care for the Ameri- 
can home, and keep its ideals bright; 
to care for the church, and spread His 
truth among all new peoples. 
for His day, and keep the Sunday as 
the soul’s library day and gallery 
day, and day of brooding. 


To care 


To keep © 
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alive in men the sense of God, and 
His loving providence, of Christ, and 
His redemptive mercy; the sense of 
duty, the sense of sin, the sense of 
sympathy and self- sacrifice, and the 
hope of immortality. And so long as 
we hold the faiths of our fathers, love 
their institutions, and spread man- 
hood among the people, that long will 
our institutions continue firm as the 
mountains and the stars;Sand all the 
families of the earth will look to the 
Republic as their educator and leader 
in liberty: and so, through us, in this 
new land shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Majestic Task 


One of the great perils which beset 
the church to-day is the under esti- 
mate of the majesty of her missionary 
task. If our leading men aré content 
increasingly to do greater and greater 
things in the commercial world, and, 
at the same time, are willing to do less 
and less things in the Church, the out- 
come is inevitable. They must be 
taught to do as great things in the 
Church, and greater proportionately, 
than they are doing in the great out- 
side world. They must respect the 
proportions of the enterprise with 
which they are entrusted. 

The history of finance is interesting. 
First, the needs of philanthropy are 
satisfied. then colleges, then libraries. 
Now is it not the turn of the churches 
and the missionary societies? Good 


nature will take care of philanthropy, 
and literary aptitudes will look out 
for libraries ; intellectual cravings will 
endow colleges. But it is faith— 
simple earnest faith, which must 
lubricate the wheels of the ark of the 
Lord. Faith opens its eyes. Faith 
sees but does not shrink before the 
majesty of the task. To save Ameri- 
ca in all departments of her life, com- 
mercial, economic, domestic, civic, as 
well as ecclesiastical, is the missionary 
enterprise of the Church. 

If I were an artist, I would paint a 
picture which I believe of great signi- 
ficance, It would represent four men 
seated about a table—a Catholic 
priest, a Presbyterian, a Methodist, a 
Congregationalist. Who are they? 
They are pioneers, missionaries to a 
great State. And what are they do- 
ing? Feeling the need of education 
as the handmaid of piety. They are 
laying the foundation for what has 
since become perhaps the greatest uni- 


‘versity in the interior of our country, 


the University of Michigan. 

When Senator Tillman speaks and 
tells us in imperious tones that we 
must leave the South to solve its own 
problem alone, we inevitably turn to 
the spirit of reciprocity, and reply to 
him that no part of America can be 
saved except every other part of it 
contributes: that the North cannot be- 
saved without the West; that all to- 
gether make the music; either marred 
and allis mute. The spirit of recipro- 
city is one of the great inspiring 
triumphs of home missionary work. 


Brooklyn, 
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| STRIKING instance of the 

| value of well placed money is to 

| be found in the Mt. Pleasant 
Congregational Church, Washington, 
D. C. This church commemorates its 
twentieth anniversary in November of 
this year. 

In the spring of 1886 the writer 
was sent to that part of the National 
Capital then known as Mt. Pleasant. 
A union Sunday School had been in 
existence for some years, and the peo- 
ple were ready and desirous of having 


a church. The church was organized 


in the fall and the Home Missionary 
Society gave a liberal support which 


A Good Investment 


By Rev. CHARLES H. SMALL 


i 


was continued in diminishing amount 


for about three years when the 
church became self-supporting. In 
all about $2,300 of Home Missionary 
money was put into the work. Contri- 
butions from this church for benevo- 
lences last year amounted to nearly 
$1,200. An investment that will bring 
fifty per cent after twenty years is 
generally considered a good one. 
Since the beginning the church has 
contributed to most of our denomina- 


tional benevolences, and during half. 


that time has made contributions to 
all of them. From the money side it 
certainly paid, but when we consider 


‘MT. PLEASANT CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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that the church now has a member- Siindey School of over a thousand, it 
ship of nearly seven hundred and a js evident that it paid in other ways. 
The influence of the church is strong 
and far reaching. 

The church has had but two 
pastors. After eight years of service 


the writer resigned and was followed 
by Rev. M. Ross Fishburn, who has 
been with the church twelve years, a 
remarkably fruitful pastorate. 

They have an edifice costing over 


company, that pays one hundred per cent here, and how much, hereafter, only 
heaven itself can reveal?—Ed. 


$90,000 dedicated in October, 1904, 
Bt. and located in one of the most de- 
pE lightful sections of the city—one that © 
A q has had a steady and strong growth 
Be: from the beginning. 
4 ie It is such investments of Home 
qe : Missionary funds that are encourag- 
S| Rev. M. Ross Fishburn ing. We need to make more of them. 
ae | 
| 
Other Investments 
fF HE good investment described by matt together with the pictures , 
Pa illustrating it, tell their own story, a story often repeated in the history of 
ge home missions. On a hill just outside of Boston one can stand on a clear day 
aa and count at least twenty spires of churches, all of them among the strongest 
a churches of the Bay State. Every one of them was a home missionary plant; every 
ta ' one was tided over the helpless days of infancy by a home missionary grant. It 
mG would be almost true to say that every one of them had courage to be born at ail 
2° by the promise of home missionary help. They are to-day fountains of benevolence, 
Ute sending their golden streams to the ends of the land. The first church named on the 
a beneficiary list in the first Annual Report of The American Home Missionary So- 
a ciety was a Presbyterian church in central New York, with twenty-five members, 
A more than half of them women. This church dared to organize just thirteen days 
ie before the Home Missionary Society was born, on the strength of that Society’s 
a promise of aid. It received help for two years, amounting in the aggregate to less 
s than one thousand dollars. The third year it came to self-support, and for these eighty 
1 years that has followed, it has poured a constant stream of gifts into our benevo- 
<i lent treasuries, amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars; it has sent out an 
+): army of Christian young men into the ministry at home and abroad; it has graduated 
a noble Christian mothers and teachers that have blessed the world, and thousands of 
Eb souls on earth and in heaven look back to this church and say “we were born there.” 
ae it is not improbable that but for the timely aid of a home missionary grant, extend- 
eh ing over two years, this church would, at the end of that time, have filled a very 
e short grave, marked by a humble stone en which would have been inscribed, “Sacred 
a4 to the memory of an infant church that died in its second year of poverty and 
a neglect.” What is a Home Missionary Society but a splendid Christian investment 
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Our Country’s Young People 


Aliens or Americans? 


“A GRAPHICALLY WRITTEN WORK BY 
HOWARD G. GROSE ON THE INCOM: 
ING MULTITUDES. 


HERE is a “nowness”’ about the 
questions discussed in Howard B. 

_ Grose’s new home mission book, 
“Aliens or Americans?” that is fasci- 
nating. The author believes that his 
subject is vital. He maintains that 
the problems involved in the Ameri- 


canization and Christianization of the 


incoming multitudes are the most 
urgent and perplexing problems be- 
fore the American people. “Immigra- 
tion,” to use his own words, “may 
be regarded as a peril or a providence, 
an ogre or an obligation—according to 
the point of view.” From his view- 
point immigration is an immense 
evangelistic opportunity. 
In the pointed introduction written 
by Dr. Josiah Strong, the message of 
the book is briefly summarized thus: 
A million immigrants! <A million op- 
portunities! A million obligations! 
Mr. Grose does not -use figures 
drily. He vividly portrays his facts. 
He shows the immensity of the im- 
migration problem by saying that 
enough iliterates came in 1905 to 
make a city as large as Kansas City 
or one larger than Indianapolis. If 
this city of illiterates were divided in- 
tc wards by nationalities, the Italian 
ward would have 100,000 more than 
all others. That one ward would be 
as large as the city of Albany. The 
cther large wards of illiterates would 
be populated as follows: Polish, 33.- 
000; Hebrew, 22,000; Slav, 36,0co; 
Magyar and Lithuanian, 12,000; 
Syrian and Turkish, 3,000. 


A broad view is given of the present 


methods of immigration admission 


through the examination. 


By Don O. SHELTON 


and restriction. That his readers may 


more adequately realize the signifi- 
cance of the processes at Ellis Island, 
Mr. Grose, in a series of word pict- 
ures, helps them to become imaginary 
immigrants. Aiming to adhere closely 
to facts, he takes his readers, in fancy, 
on a journey with the immigrant from 


‘his European home, across the ocean 


in the steerage, and finally through 
the devious but essential ways .at 
Ellis Island. 

The present immigration laws are 
commended. Inherently, these laws 
are excellent; their weakness is that 
they can be evaded and violated. 
How this has been done, is shown. 
An illuminative survey is given of the 
attempts of the government to proper- 
regulate and restrict immigration 
during the past century. This is fol- 
y a description of the process- 
wich the unfit are debarred. 
Inspectors meet many trickeries. Un- 
less alert, they are chicaned. “Immi- 
grants who belong to the excluded 
classes have been carefully coached by 
agents interested in getting them 
Diseased 
eyes have been doctored up for the 
occasion; lame persons have been 
trained to avoid the fatal limp during 
that walk (previously described) be- 


tween the two surgeons.” A table is 


presented showing the numbers and 
classes excluded for the last twelve 
years. 

The problems of| legislation and 
distribution are generously discussed. 
It is evident that some of the existing 


laws should be strengthened. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, 


in his last annual 
message, recommended that immigra- 
tion through Canada and Mexico be 


restricted ; that the exclusion laws be 
made more stringent; that the re- 
straints on the steamship companies be 


| 
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heavier ; and that the penalties for en- 


ticing immigrants be| severer. Pro- 


posed legislation is dwelt on and the 
chief immigration bills introduced in 
Congress during 1906 are summa- 
rized, One of the crucial points in 
inodern immigration problems 1s that 
of distribution. This Mr. Grose dis- 
cusses suggestively. He concludes 
that remedied congestion will mean 
increased assimilation and decreased 
danger. 

One chapter deals with the new im- 
migration. It is asserted that the 
change in the racial character of im- 
migration in the last ten years has 
been so great as to make necessary 
the term “new immigration,” to dis- 
tinguish the present type from the 
former. The older type comprised 
largely aliens from northwestern 
Europe: The Germans, the English, 
the Irish, the Scotch and Welsh, the 
Swedes and Norwegians. The newer 
prevailing type is from southeastern 
Europe and includes Italians, Hun- 
garians, Slavs, Hebrews, Greeks and 
Syrians. In the section of this chap- 
ter given to the Italians such interest- 
ing questions are discussed as: What 
are the leading types at present? 
Are they desirable as a class? What 


“is their record in this country as to 


work, citizenship, thrift, care for 
education? What is the opportunity 
of the Christian Church among them? 
Referring to the eastern invasion 
Mr. Grose says that the Slavs are the 
least known, the least liked, and the 
least assimilable of all the alien races 
migrating to America. He quotes the 
striking utterance of a Ruthenian 
priest, Paul Tymkevich, who said: 
“My people do not live in America. 
They live underneath America. 
America goes on over their heads.” 


Over a million and a quarter of Slavs © 


are now here, drawn chiefly by oppor- 
tunities for work in the coal fields. 
The foreign peril in the city is 
strikingly discussed. “You can kill a 
man with a tenement as easily as with 
an ax,” Jacob Riis once said. Hence 


the means to be used for the i improve-_ 


ment df the environment of the 
foreigner are worthy of careful con- - 
sider ation. There is a loud call for 
reform. 


Other perils which he vividly de- 
scribes are the sweat shop evil, the 
naturalization evil, and the evils of 
poverty, child labor and child neglect. 

The effect of immigration on 
national character is discussed with 
vigor. The best way to assimilate 
sixty different nationalities is not 
easily discoverable. It is fundamen- - 
tally important, the author believes, 
that this large problem be not mini- 
mized, derided or misunderstood. 
For its solution all the forces of the 
educational, social, political and 
evangelical life of the nation are re- 
quired. And in that solution, he as- 
serts, “is\involved the destiny of ulti- 
mate America.” 

But the conditions that exist, 
though perplexing, afford an unparal- 
leled opportunity to the nation. It is 
chiefly an opportunity for the Chris- 
tian Church. On this point the 
author’s convictions are firm. “The 
Christian Church must seize it or sink 
into deserved decadence and decay. 
Only a missionary church can save the 
world or justify its own existence. 
The manner in which American Chris- 
tianity deals with the religious prob-— 
lems of immigration will decide what 
part America is to play in the evange- 
lization of the nations abroad.” Mis-. 
sionary effort, broadly planned, mark- 
ed by interdenominational comity and 
enlisting the best thought of Chris- 
tian laymen, will bring ‘about the as- 
similation of the incoming millions so 
that they shall become a part of a 
united American Christian nation. 

Mr. Grose has assembled a mass of 
valuahle information. He has pre- 
sented it graphically and interestingly. 
He has written in a fair and generous 
snirit. He has produced what is likely 
to prove to the average general reader 
the most informing and useful book 
on the alien invasion. 
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A Clear Call to Congregational Sunday 
. Schools and Young People’s Societies 


UNDAY SCHOOLS and young people's societies are now 
invited to render a large and very important service for the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society. | 

One hundred and ninety-three missionaries of the society 

now preach the Gospel in foreign tongues; thirty-eight tc 


. Swedish congregations; eighty-nine to Scandinavian ; twenty to_ 


Bohemian; five to Polish; seven to French; two to Mexican ; 
eight to Italian ; eight to Spanish ; six to F innish ; two to Danish; 
one to Greek and six to Armenian congregations. Added to this 
extensive work among foreign speaking people in the United 


States, the society is responsible for the support of six Congrega- 


tional churches in Cuba—at Havana, Guanabacoa, Cienfuegos, 


Guanajay, Matanzas, and San Antonio de los Banos. The pastors 
of all these churches are toiling among the poor. They are doing 
work that is urgently needed. and they are doing it in a 
ing spirit. 

For the carrying forward of this two-fold work, the work 


in Cuba and the extensive work among foreigners, there i is needed 


by the Congregational Home Missionary Society this year $35,- 

000. To Congregational Sunday schools and Young People’s 
Societies appeal is now made for this sum. The amount has been 
divided into 1,750 shares of $20 each. It is believed that these 
shares will be readily subscribed for. 

Superintendents of Sunday schools and - chairmen of mis- 
Wionary committees of young people’ S societies are heartily in- 
vited to help secure the fullest possible co-operation. 

The first two individuals to whom this plan was made known 
subscribed for a share each. The remaining 1,748 shares will be 
rapidly taken, it is believed, provided the children and young peo- 
ple of the churches are made acquainted with the present urgent 
need of their help. ‘J 

How many shares will YOUR Sunday school take? | 

How many shares will YOUR young people’s society take? 

Will vou act immediately, and state if convenient, by Novem- 
ber 15, the number of $20 shares for which your Sunday school 
and young people’s societyp will subscribe? | 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


The Sunday school of the........... re rey church 
will be responsible for............ > the 1,750 shares, at $20 each, of 


the fund for the support of the foreign and Cuban work of the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society. It is our purpose tq pay the 
subscription on or before.......... ...- 1907. 


| 
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Widening Opportunities 


EADERS of Congregational home 
mission study classes using Mr. 
Grose’s new text book, “Aliens or Aimeri- 
cans?” will find suggestive, the following 
statements on new opportunities for 
work among foreign-speaking people. 


Rev. C. W. Shelton, Secretary of 
the New York Home Missionary So- 
ciety, writes: | 


As regards the foreign work, it is al- 
most limitless. Four-fifths of our four 
million people in Greater New York 
have foreign born parents. We have 
2c0,000 more people with German 
parentage in New York than we have 
with American parentage. In four years 
we have added 600,000 people to our 
population. At the present rate of in- 
crease between the census of 1900 and 
1910 we Shall add 1,600,000 people to 
our population. The statement has 
recently been made that this will be a 
greater increase than all. the states west 
of the Mississippi will make during the 
same time. I am not sure of this fact. 
In one hour and twenty minutes on one 
day recently we had definite appeals for 
work among four nationalities in four 
different parts of the cit%. | 

We have 300,000 Italians in one 
section of Manhattan, and 60.000 in one 
ward of Brooklyn where work could be 
begun at once if we had the means. The 
Camp Memorial Church is our only 
Protestant church in that ward of over 
6c.000 people, and just now has opened 
to it a remarkable opportunity for work 
among the Jews if we could only give 
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the assistance, that is necessary. 

The latest estimate of Dr. Laidlaw is 
that we have 1,250,000 churchless Pro- 
testants in Greater New York. This is 
a churchless population greater than the 
total population of six of our western 
states and territories. | 


‘The Rev. Dr. W. E. Barton, of Oak 
Park, Illinois, referring to the need of 
vigorous work in behalf of foreign- 
speaking people in that state, says: . 


Illinois stands next to Pennsylvania as 
a mining state. We have hundreds of 
thousands of miners, living in the dark- 
ness of the earth, and in the darkness 
also of their inherited traditions and 
with the liberty of the new world giving 
only free rein to untamed passions and 
undisciplined wills. To shut out these 
men is impossible, and_ undesirable; 
they are here. and ought to be here, and 
are coming whether they ought or not. 
If we have no Gospel for them (and we 
ought to have) we surely must have a 
Gospel for their children. 


The Rev. C. A. Jones, home mission 
Superintendent of Pennsylvania, 
points out openings at twenty-one 
points, for the undertaking of new 
work among Swedes, Poles, Slavs, 
Italians and Hungarians. Mr. Junes 
adds: “Pennsylvania’s foreign burden 
will be better understood when it is 
known that eighteen per cent. of Fllis 
Island’s product finds its wav to the 
Keystone state.” 


_ A New Star on the American Flag. 
From the “Ohio State Journal” (Columbus). ’ 
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From the Front Line 


First Impressions of Utah. 


ITHOUT naming the place 
or writer, we think the fol- 
lowing a very fair picture of 

conditions so far as they apply to 
home missionary work among the 
Later Day Saints. Says the missionary : 


This being my first experience among 
the Mormons, 1 am slow to express an 
opinion, for first impressions are apt to 
be imperfect and to be changed later. 


One thing I notice at once; it is a> 


very clannish place. A “Gentile” has a 
great deal of trouble making acquaintan- 
ces and then they are of the most formal 
kind. As Catholics do not attend Pro- 
testant services, so Mormons do not at- 
tend the services of “Gentile” churches. 
It is very difficult to make any inroads 
among them. Many, especially those 
who come from the States, are of this 
attitude, viz.; “we know what you have 
to offer; we have ourselves been Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Presbyterians, etc.; we 
are thoroughly acquainted with your 
line of speech; we have all you are able 
to offer, and in addition we have some- 
thing very superior, which you have not. 
If reference is made to our being mis= 
sionaries, or even ministers, they say in 
substance, “Why does your church send 
missionaries out here? We send mis- 
sionaries to your state back East; -wa 
are anxious that all the world should 
know the true Gospel and be saved.” 

You can imagine the diffitulty of work 
among such a people, proud, Pharisaic, 
self-satisfied; looking with contempt on 
yow and your message and your pre- 
sumption in appearing among them as 
a teacher of the way of life. And yet 
there are exceptions: to these general 
conditions, and they furnish the enter- 
ing wedge—the means of cleavage. God 
has his own among all tribes and in all 
forms of religion, and they see clearly; 
they see the ‘fallacy. live under it-for a 
time, bearing it, and then finally break 
away. Some become infidels, losing 
their way: some come to the “Gentile” 
churches. 

The Congregational is perhaps better 
known here than any other church, be- 
cause of the numerous day schools and 
academies in the state. In some com- 
munities the people, especially the 
young, have scarcely heard of any re- 
ligion save their own. (I speak of those 


usefulness! 


communities which are largely of foreign 


descent). But they have heard of the 
Congregational church through east- 
ern teachers. I preached at a town of 
4,000 last night, where there is not a 
“Gentile” church. I had twenty to hear 
me, counting myself. Here is a great 
field; but no laborer; we need more men 
and more money. You cannot, as in a 
heathen country, hope to disseminate 
the principles of Christianity by scatter- 
ing copies of the Bible. The Bible is 
here; it is well read by the people—es- 
pecially the Old Testament—and the 
form of religion found therein finds a 
present day illustration in these people. 
If you lived in a strictly Catholic com- 
munity, you might allow your children 
to attend their school, but you would 
do all you could to see that your chil- 
dren did not absorb that religion. That 
is the Mormon attitude toward us. 


After Sixteen | Years 


Many friends of Rev. P. B. Jack- 
son, of Montana, who is now com- 
nleting his sixteenth year of almost 
continuous service in the Home Mis- 
sionary Society,, will read with in- 
terest his valedictory words given be- 


low; and will join with him and with 


the officers of the Society in the hope 
that a period of rest will restore his 
health and insure a longer service in 
the cause he loves so well. He writes: 


I think now, indeed, I know that this © 


coming quarter will be my last quarter 
of service under the Home Missionary 
Society for a long time. My health has 
gone, and I simply cannot work any 
farther. It makes me sad. With the ex- 
ception of one year, I have been in the 


the employ of the Society about sixteen 


years. It seems hard to say good-by, 
but I still have a faint hope that com- 
plete rest will enable me at some time 


to renew my service with the good old 


Society. Let me say, while I am on it, 
that in all these sixteen years the So- 
ciety has never once done anything but 
the square and generous thing by me. 
I am profoundly thankful to its officers 
and members that my memory of its 
dealings with me and mine must always 
be so pleasant. God give it increasing 


se 
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A Busy’ -Pastorate 


Southern California has now 
graduated from dependence to self- 
support, at least so far as the National 
Society is concerned. Much mission- 
ary work is waiting to be done, but it 


will’ be carried on henceforward by 
the State Society. Rev. George 
Robertson, of Mentone, in sending in 
his last report under the National So- 
ciety Says: | 


During my brief pastorate here, I 


have conducted sixty-five funerals, re- 
ceived into the church letter thirty 
eight, and on confession of faith thirty- 
seven, making seventy-five people in all 
to whom I have had the pleasure of 
giving the right hand of fellowship. No 
statistics can tabulate the work done by 
a church situated as this church is. We 
are in the midst of a health resort; many 
sick people make a large draft upon our 
sympathies. We know no denomination 
in this work. My duties often call me 
into the families of Roman Catholics 
Jews, as well as those of all evangelical 
faiths. How much the churhes of the 
Home Missionary Society are doing in 
this work of Christian sympathy along 
this coast, it would be difficult to enume- 
rate. 

We have been able thus far to keep 
out the saloons; but this has not come 
to pass without a number of hard con- 
flicts, in which the church people have 
won. The drink devil dies hard. Take 
away the Mentone church, and in a 
brief two years I believe a saloon will 
occupy its place. Three years ago the 
vote in favor of the saloon in this pre- 
cinct was 61 to 62, that is, the anti-saloon 
party won by a single vote. A year ago 
we had another contest and won the 
fight two to one. This shows how a 
good sentiment can be created by a 
church and a Sunday School. My con- 
viction is that the Sabbath School work 
is invaluable as a force in moulding the 
thought of homes whose fathers and 
mothers never enter the church. At 
least this is more than a dream at Men- 
tone. 


Not Remembering the Sabbath 


A peculiar and disheartening fea- 
ture of much of our missionary work 
is in the disregard of the Sabbath day, 
not by the enemies of religion, but by 
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its friends. Says Rev. H. R. Harris, 
of Minnesota: | 


During the summer months our aud- 
iences fluctuate more or less, especially 
on fine days when the people go to many 
picnics held by various Lutheran congre- 
grations throughout the neighborhood. 
This is one of the evils connected with 
a foreign population. Picnics are _ held, 
public dinners served, games, such as 
baseball, croquet and other sports, all 
under the approval of the church. The 
pastors encourage them, and I have 
many times been invited to the pastor’s 
home on Sunday afternoon to have a 
game of croquet. The moral effects of 
these conditions is anything but elevat- 
ing, while the Sabbath day is looked upon 
as a day of recreation and sport, and in 
the Autumn as a day’ for hunting. But 
this only demonstrates the great neces- 
sity in this and all foreign communities 
of an aggressive eveangelical Gospel. 


How it Struck the Missionary 


Rev. Samuel Deakin, of Cowles, 
Nebraska, a veteran worker in the 
Home Missionary Society, enjoyed 
the privilege, with many others, of 
attending the eightieth anniversary at 
Oak Park. His impression of that 
meeting, we think, will be echoed by 
many who witnessed its outcome. 
Says Mr. Deakin: 


I was greatly interested in this Oak 
Park meeting and truly thankful that 
the perplexing question was so grandly 
solved. How frequently the apparently 
mountainous difficulties dwindle into 
mole hills on a nearer approach, es- 
pecially as we look up for Divine guid- 
ance and enlightenment! The Oak Park 
meetings will furnish pleasant and in- 
spiring memories for many days to 
come. 


Cheering Signs for the'Preacher 


Rev. E. A.- Blodgett, of Flagler, 
Colorado, is altogether justified in 


taking courage in his work, from the | 


signs of interest described in the fol- 
lowing: 
In general our work here for the past 


quarter has been very helpful and en- 
couraging. There are continually many 


simple illustrations which go to show 
that the people surely have an interest in 


the enterprise. 
While special meetings were held in 
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one field, one family, consisting of fa- 
ther, mother and five children, were 
present every night. They drove a 
distance of ten miles and had to leave 
the milking until they returned, because 
_ of the early hour at which they had to 
Start, yet they proved faithful. Another 
f.mily must drive thirty miles in order 
to attend the service, and this they did, 
and frequently do, for the regular 
services. 
When I see every Sunday, men and 
women that I know have had to arise an 
hour or two earlier than usual in order 
to be on time at our morning services, 
and when I see those whom I know have 
a very early dinner, or no dinner at all, 
in order to be prompt at afternoon 
service, and at the evening service those 
who have had to drive over roads hardly 


discernible in the daylight, over a prairie 


where no trees or fences mark the way, 
where to be lost on the plains and to 
await the morning light is a common oc- 
currence, when all this I know takes 
place every Sunday, I do rejoice and take 
courage, for I know God is leading his 
people. ae 


“By All Means to Save Some” 


The records of all our foreign de- 
partments are full of missionary ex- 
perience like that given below, which 
reminds one of the early days of the 
Christian Church when the Gospel 
was preached, not in costly temples, 
but from house to house. Says Miss 
Barbara Slavinskie, of Bay City, 
Michigan: 


The first two months of the past 
quarter were full of encouragement to 
me, and the past month’s vacation has 
not seemed to change the aspect of the 


cept the truth of his remarks. 
immediately this thought came to me: 
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work. My plan of the previous quarter 


to use every means possible, even to my 


own personal discomfort, in order to 
gain a certain family has seemingly 
proved a success. I have been able so 
far to win the interest and confidence of 
the entire family, and seven of the chil- 
dren have been promised for my Sunday 
School. The parents have been influenc- 
ed to such an extent, tkat I think before 
long they must make a decision for 
Christ, and I trust by the next quarter 
I shall be able to tell something of their 
conversion. The return of my first 
family of converts to the city has been 
such a help to the work, and it is en- 
couraging to see with what faith and 
zeal they apply themselves to reaching 
out after others. Some time ago, I 
walked into a certain Catholic home 
here rather unexpectedly. Gathered 


there were one or two outside guests, 


and the entire group seemed to be hav- 


‘ing quite an animated argument 


something. I listened to catch the 
drift of their remarks, and, looking up, 
saw one of our converts the center of 
this group. He had an open Bible be- 
fore him, and had just finished reading 
the story of the “Wise and Foolish 


Virgins,” which had evidently been the 


cause of this heated argument, and 
which was being sorely criticized. My 
first thought was to come to the man’s 
velief, as there were too many against 
him, bigoted, prejudiced and wholly out 
of sympathy with him in his new-found 
faith, To my astonishment and delight, 
I found that he was in every way, not 
only able to take care of himself, but he 
talked with such conviction and force, 
that the rest had to remain quiet or ac- 
Almost 


“Surely the age of miracles is not yet 
past, when God’s Word has wrought 
such a change in the life of this once 
ignorant, uneducated and bigoted man.” 
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Women’s Work and Methods 


Home Missions,the Twentieth 
Century Patriotism 


By Mrs. G. S. MILLS 


HAT are Home Missions? 
This is a definition that has 
been as_ elusive as_ the 
Northwest Territory, which be- 
gan in Vermot and ended in 
Alaska. In fact, the field of Home 
Missions has been co-extensive with 
this same Northwest Territory, but we 
have not stopped with Alaska but 
gone on to the Philippines, and turn- 
ing back to the southeast, to Cuba and 
Porto Rico. Where Home Missions 
will lead us next is an interesting 
speculation. | 

And the work itself is constantly 
changing to meet new needs. When 
we read of our first Home Mission- 
aries, we find that they state their 
object to be, “to Christianize the 
heathen of North America and sup- 
port and promote Christian knowledge 
in the new settlements within the 
United States.” And this they ex- 
pected to do mainly by preaching. 
But now what is expected? Beside 
the direct religious teaching, a mis- 
sionary must be able to teach almost 
everything that one can think of— 
ag common decency to common 
aw. . 
I believe we have made a mistake 
ir somehow giving the impression 
that the religious part was the main 
part of missions. It is the main part, 
if we mean by religious, a good strong 
healthy soul in a healthy body. But 
there are still many people who seem 
to think that a kind of sentimental 
°0o0dy-goodyness is all there is to re- 
ligion. | 

I do feel that we ought to think of 
Home Missions in these days as em- 
bracing every kind of work that looks 
toward the betterment of this country 


—whether distinctly religious or only 
social, intellectual, or moral. 
And Patriotism, “that passion 
which inspires one to serve one’s 
country,’ should be a motive power 
behind all Home Missionary effort. 
If we accept these definitions, there 
are many people doing missionary 
work who do not know it, and there 
is much misionary work which is un- 


recognized as such. . 


I believe we owe our sympathy and 
help to all societies and agencies try- 
ing to better the social life of this 
country, for upon this depends much 
of the success of the religious work 
pure and simple. If it is true that we 
are to “Save America to save the 
world” and “Save New York to save 
America,” it is time we set about it in 
earnest. The dangers meanacing this 
country from the conditions in New 
York City are not to be lightly passed 
over. And the more one reads of 
these conditions and their results, the 
more convinced is he that all remedial 
agencies must begin at the beginning 
—with the children—the children 
native born and the children foreign 
born. 

All honor to those workers who are 
bettering child life in our cities, 
whether by influencing legislation or 
by social settlements, or mission 
churches. And all honor, too, to those 
brave people who are setting forth in 
ihe printed page the needs of these 
children. | | 

We must, I. say, agree with 
Owen Kildare, that wonderful pro- 


duct of missionary work in the 


slum, when he says: “I cannot rid 
myself of the opinion that in the aid- 
ing of the children lies the only solu- 
tion of our social troubles.” 

And there are the hordes of immi- 


grants. What shall we do with 
them? -And is it really any use 


to \try to make good American 
citizens out of such material? O yes! 
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truly itis. One cannot listen to a mis- 
sionary whose work is among the 
foreign population, or read of the at- 
tainments of the children of foreign 
yarents in our high schools and col- 
leges, or know of the pride of some, 
not all, of these people in our country, 
without feeling sure of the ultimate 
success of such work, be the problem 
ever so difficult and the outlook ever 
so dark. Here is a significant item 
from the daily paper, that I chanced 
upon just as I had set down these 
words. It is a suggestive prophecy: 

“Unusual interest attaches to the 
graduating exercises of the Albuquer- 
que (N. M.) High School this year, 
in that the valedictorian is Sam Ho 
Kee, a Chinese boy whose exceptional 
ability has surprised his _in- 
structors at every stage of his High 
School course. Sam Ho is easily the 
leader of his class of ten young men 
and women and it has been known for 
some time that the valedictory honor 
would be given to him. Sam 
Ho Kee was born in China eighteen 
years ago.” | 

And what can we, the Christian 
women of America, do to aid in this 
creat work? So much of. exploiting 
of wrongs and troubles is fruitless un- 
less remedies are suggested. Now it 
is beyond my ability to suggest reme- 
dies which you can apply to the over- 
crowding in city tenements to the evils 
of sweat shops, to the keeping out of 
undesirable immigrants, and kindred 


things, but I have a remedy—an old- 


fashioned and commonplace one—to 
suggest forthe lack of interest in mis- 
Teach 


tle children that the true missionary 


spirit is the highest form of patrio- 
tism. Children easily become little 
patriots, and they can be taught that 


to help the helpless is a finer thing - 


than to know how to salute the flag. 
Was it not encouraging to note in 
one of the last chapters of “Leavening 
the Nation,” that the contributions for 
Home Missions from our New Eng- 
lznd church members had increased in 
forty years ending 1902, from 87 
cents a year per member to $1.43 per 
member? I must confess I was really 
surprised, for when one reads of so 
many societies in debt and the call for 
retrenchment, one’s first thought is 
that the contributions are falling off. 
Now, if New. England giving is in- 


‘creasing, what is the trouble? Is it, 


possibly, that New England is being 
left to bear the brunt of the giving? 
That the churches of the South, the 
Middle West, and West, which were 
once missionary churches themselves, 
have forgotten their obligations? I do 
net say that this is so. I only know 
that such a reason is being suggested. 
But if it is so, it is a shame, and we 
surely need a revival of patriotic mis- 
sionary spirit in those sections. It is 
not enough that a church rise fron a 
missionary church to self-support, it 
must rise again to a missionary church 
—though missionary in the sense of 
giving rather than receiving. 

Let us, then, by listening, by read- 
ing, by teaching, by influencing, by 
giving, by patient continuance in well- 
doing, do all that lies in our power to 


bring about the kingdom of God in 
America, for by so doing shall we 
best serve our country and the world. 
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Le Pastors and in earch of 


M. aterial 


articles that have appeared i in the Home Missionary, since April, 


BS antici will be found, classified according to their subjects, leading 


1903. Our surplus of copies is not large, but so far as they will go 
we desire to distribute them to all who are in need. They will be sent with- 
out cost on request accompanied by a two cent stamp for postage on each 


magazine ordered. 


| Eprror HoME MISSIONARY. 


IMMIGRATION. 
The Great Migration, Margaret G. Batchelder. 
The Great Migration, Rev. P. Sommerlatte .................00: ....October, 
Children of the Steerage, Minnie J. Reynolds... October, 
of tne Jos. H. April, 
Why Despise the Immigrant? Minnie J. Reynolds............... December, 
Is America Making Criminals? Minnie J. Reynolds October, 
THE CITY. 
Denver Tabernacle, Rev. T. A> Uzzell......... February, 
Camp Memorial Church, New York, Rev. W. James ....- February, 
Chickasha, Indian Territory, Rev. M. C. Haecker..... . May, 
Cleveland—A Notable Church, I. W. Metcalf...................... October, 
Italian Superstitions, Minnie J. Reynolds...... January, 
What Are We Doing in the City? C. E. January, 
ame tne Slim, Josiah Strong, 'D. anuary, 
What is the Remedy? Lyman Abbott, D. D. ee as January, 
A New Situation, T. B. McLeod, D. | January, 
| STATE ARTICLES. 

Nebraska, Investments in. Harmon Bross, D. D April, 
Connecticut—Is it Degenerating? Rev. J. GR. Wyckoff May, 
Lowe, oaltertand Ephraim Adams... une, 
Michigan—Our Northern Frontier, W. H. Warren, July, 
Florida—The Flowery State, S. F. Gale, D. D................... September, 
Washington—Plea for the Logger, M. Eells, November, 
California—The Golden State. Rev. J. K Harrison December. 
Rocky Mountain District. J. D. Kingsbury. D. D December, 
Georgia—Empire State of the South, E. Jenkins, D. D. bce us .. January, 
New Mexico—Empire Building, Rev. J. H. Heald. March, 
Maine—Away Down East, Rev. C. Harbutt...|....................0.- May, 
Utah—Under the Foothills, Kingsbury, D. June, 
The South. Home Missions in, Rev. T. E. Kirbye od ak oe December, 
Michigan Again, W. H. Warren, March, 

eptember, 
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Nosthern, H. W. Carter, Do D.. 1905 
New Mexico, Boys and Girls of, Olive G. Gibson..:............. +. October, 1905 
Minnesota—Mankato Church Militant, Rev. E. D. Parsons.......;.October, 1905 . 
Nebraska—The Frontier, Rev. A. E. November, 1905 
Utah, An Original Letter by Norman McLeod........ . February, 1906 
California, Southern, Land of Sunshine, Rev. J. L. Maile............March, 1906 
Washington—Wonderland of the Northwest, Rev. W. W. Scudder eS May, 1906 
Massachusetts—Trip Through the Hay Stack | | 

Okiatioma. Romance of, Rev. O. B. May, 1906 
Oregon—Promiseland of the Northwest, Rev. P. S. Knight...... Sentember, 1906 
Connecticut Rev, J. S: September, 1906 
North Rev. G. J; Powell. October, 1906 

FOREIGN. 

Havana, Conditions in, G. Todd, November, 1903 
Countrymen of John Huss in America, H. A. Schauffler, D. D..... ee June, 1903 
The Society’s Equipment for November, 1903 
A Gospel for Italians, Rev. J. 5. Ives............... fis sien a December, 1903 
Our Mexico Aborigines, Rev. A, ,...- March, 1904 
Spanish People in New York City, Dr. C. R. Nugent............ ,...March, 1904 
Scandinavians in the Northwest, Prof. J. A. Jernberg................. June, 1904 

Henry A. Schauffler, D. D., B.A. Ag@eme, DoD. April, 1905 
A Promising German Plant, Rev. W. November, 1905 
Swedish Connecticut, Rev. J. S. September, 1906 
Oberlin Slavic Department, Prof. L. F, Miskoveky. September, 1906 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENT 

The Potency of Prayer, O. Shelton. April, 1903 
Weeded! Leaders, Don ©. Shelton......... June, 1903 

Christ in Our Cities, Margaret. L. Russell. ch June, 1903 
The Value of Organized Missionary Effort, Ernest Bourner Allen...... July, 1903 
How to Scure and Maintain a Trained Missionary Leadership in : 

Missionary Societies, Harry Wade Hicks -July, 1903 
The Value of Motive, Don 0. Shelton:.. July, 1903 
The Debt American Young People Owe Their Countey. Francis E 

The Young Men in a Mining Camp, H. S. Miller................ September, 1903 
The Value of Organized- Missionary Effort, Ernest B. Allen..... ..October, 1903 
: Richard Wells Foster. A Young Man’s Bequest to Home Missions, 

Young People i in Alaska, Washington Choate, Thomas Colye and 

A Five Minute Missionary Speech. Margaret L. Knapp.......... . January, 1904 
A Postage Stamp a Week For Home Missions, William Shaw.. .. February, 1904 
On the Ranch, in the Cabin, Among the Mountains, J. D’ 

Uninterested in Missions. Why? Don O. Shelton.............. ....March, 1904 
Letters to a Missionary Committee. JI. On Getting Ready, Don. 

King’s Trumpeters Whom I Have Known. T. Rev. John Nichols. 
King’s Trumpeters Whom I Have Known. IT. Rev. Rufus W. | 

Letters to a Missionary Committee. TTI. On Setting Others to | 

King’s yetineters Whom I Have Known. III. Rev. James 
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Appreciation and a J. Ash Stook......... June, 
1’ostage Stamps and Christian Standard of Giving, Ernest Allen..September, 


King’s Trumpeters Whom I Have Known. IV. , Rey. William 


Missionary Messages to Young Men, C. A. Jones.................. October, 
Far Reaching Effect of Home Mission Work, Ernest Bourner Allen.October, 
Value of Home Mission Study, Watson L. Phillips lees Uwe ...- November, 
Study Home Missions? Don O. December, 
How Young People May Help the Congregational Heme Mis- 
What Local Young People’s Societies Can Do to Aid Home Mis- 
King’s Trumpeters Whom. I Have Known. v. Rev. Francis 
Help of Strong Laymen Required, Don O. Shelton February, 
King’s Trumpeters Whom I Have Known. VI. \Rev. and Mrs. | 
| VW. G. February, 
King’s Trumpeters Whom [ Have Known. VI!. Rev. Abram | 
Home Missionary Intelligence a Need of College Students, Rev. 7 
Why Young People Should Help, Livingston June, 
How Young People May Help, William Shaw........................ June, 
-hy Should Young People Be Interested in Home Missions, R 
Aonorisms, J. A. October, 
Layman’s Part in the Spiritual ‘Awakening, 7, October, 
‘What Others Do—What Can We Do? Ernest Bourner Allen..... November, 
Heroes of the Cross in America, Charles J. Ryder............... November, 
Missionary Messages to the Young Men of the Twentieth Cen- eae 
King’s Trumpeters Whom I Have Known. vill. Rev. Erastus : 
The Destiny of America. I. The Marc hof Nation, W. W. 
William Ross of Cowcaddens, Don O. Shelton.......... Pi February, 
The Destiny of America. II. Resources of Nation, W. W. 
The Destiny of America. III. A Blot on the Nation, W. W. 
The Destiny of America. IV. - Ultimate America, W. W. Jordan, te 
Organizing Our Congregational Forces, Don June, 
Undeveloped Resources i in the Young People, Ernest Bourner Allen...June, 
Undeveloped Resources in the Children of st Churches, H. H. 
Missionary Meetings That Thrill, J. F. Cowen | .... September, 
WOMEN’S WORK AND. METHODS. 
The Motive That Prevails. Mrs. Choate April, 
Rugs or Crazy Quilfs, Mrs. L. T. Bailey...... bees ie se April, 
To Every One a Call, Mrs. L. O. Tead......... May, 
Is It Coming? Mrs. Robert McKinnon......... September, 
Summer Outings and ‘Home Missions, rs. September, 
Missionary Studies, Mrs. G. W. Choate........ September, 
A Missionary Call, Mrs. D. R. Barber......... October, 
Giving, The Scripture Law. Mrs T. Q. |. October, 
A Word in Season. Mrs. Washington Choate.................... November, 
December, 
Three Reasons for Enthusiasm, Rev. Laura H. Wiid ebruary, 
Picturesque New Mexico, Miss H. DeBusk.......................... March, 
Queer Celebrations, Mrs. J. H. Heald......... April, 
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Woian’s Work at the Front, Mrs. L: S: Clild.....; April, 
Babies That Grow in the Garden, Mrs. J. R. Haecker May, 
Responsibility of the Senior Auxiliaries, Miss G. M. Davis........ _.. October, 
Value of Missionary Boxes, Mrs. S. P. Marshall................. 
Statesmen and Truth Tellers, M. L. K........... April, 
Are ou Making the Best Use of May, 
The Women Who Runs the Society...) ds September, 
Sunnyside Missionary, Mrs. Grateful......... . October, 
The New England Woman in the Southwest, Dr. W. A. Mowry. .N ovember, 
Something of Arizona, Mrs. Broad.. 
Connecticut Methods, Sentence Prayers for Home Missionary 

Home Missionary Literature for Children.......... | April, 
What More Can We Women Do? Mrs. Washington Choate..... Sepiember, 

ANNUAL MEETINGS. | 
Two Notable Anniversaries................- ka May, 
The City of the Monks, (DesMoines), A. L. Frisbie, D. D....... September, 
Seventy-eighth Annual "Meeting, Des "Moines, Addresses...... ,..November, 
Springfield, Mass., City of Homes, ‘F. L. Goodspeed, D. D............. May, 
Seventy-ninth Annual Meeting Springfield, Mass., Addresses.......... June, 
Eightieth Annual Meeting, Oak Park, Ill., Addresses............ wiles June, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

President Roosevelt’s Tribute to Home Missions October, 
The Twelve Missionaries, Dr. J. M. Whiton.................... oe June, 
Outstanding Features of Home Missions, S. P. Cadman, D. D..  Dekemaber, 
A Hundred Years of Home Missions in the West, N. D. Hillis, 

Picturesque Missionary Trip, Rev. W. G. Puddefoot............ ary, 
Systematic Benevolence, Rev. C. A. Northop................... ...jJanuary, 
The Other Side, Mrs. Busypody May, 
Edward Haughton Ashman, Rev. E.. L. Hood... May, 
The Pale Blue Cashmere Gown, Saran S; Pratt... September, 
Wanted, Money and Men, J. D. Kingsbury, D. D............... ,.. October, 
‘David Barton’s Day Dream, Mrs. G. Rice...) December, 


Samuel J. Mills, Home Missionary Statesman, Rev. T. C. Richards.... April, 
Aaron Foster, Father of the National Society, Elizabeth Foster Kelsey. April, 
Western Need and Benevolence, Rev. Austin: Rice... April, 
The Lost Sixty Per Cent, Grace C. White. . April, 
Claims and Necessities of the Home Field, B: Cage May, 
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Appointments and 


‘APPOINTMENTS 


‘Not in commission last year. 


Baer, Allen U., South Shore, So. Dak. 
Bechtel, Philip, Windsor, Colo. 

Chapin, Miss S. A., Mission Hill, So. Dak. 
Fox, Miss B., Atlanta, ‘ 

Gulick, Theodore W.., Clarissa, Minn. . 
Herbert, —s H., Hope, Idaho. 

Herring, John  Gelliayate and Forks, Wash. 
Johns, Bowdle, . Dak. 

Jones, Richard, ‘Brentford and Randolf, So. Dak. 
McCarthy, Samuel R Spearfish, So. Dak. 
McCurry, T. B., Ga. 

Miller, K. F. O., Walla Walla, Wash. 
Mowry, J. R., Garrison, No. Dak. «: 

Osborn, Joel, St. Joseph, Mo. | 
Schmidt, George J., Alliance, Neb. 

Smith, Pp. , Wagner, So. Dak. 

Wagner, omeas J., Shelby, So. Dak. 


Recommissioned. 


Amundsen, Albert, Meckling, So. Dak. 

Adams, Hubert G., Revillo, So. Dak. 

Blomberg, Carl R. A., Culdrum, Minn. 

Carden, William J., Bremen, Ga... 

Clarke, A. T., Thorsby, Ala. 

Coffin, Joseph, Atlanta, Ga. 

Crawford, Otis D., Granada, Minn 

Cunningham, Robert A., Nassau ea Marietta, Minn. 

Davies, James, Garretson, So. Dak. 

Dietrich, Emil, Washburn and Underwood, No. Dak. 

Essig, Gottlieb, New Era, Oregon. 

Fisher, Herman ri, General Missionary in No. Pac. 
Conf. Minn. 


RECEIPTS 


September, 1906. 


ital Hugh C., Eldon, Mo. 

Greenaway, Brandon, Winona, Minn. 

Gregory, Alfred E., Bonesteel, So. Dak. 

Grob, Gottfried, Springfield, Mo. 

Harris, Harry R., McIntosh, Erskine and Mentor 
i 

Hoar, Allen J., Challis, Idaho. . 

Hughes, John E., Wessington an So. Dak. 

Jones, John E., Nekoma, No. Dak. 

ecg James K., Anamoose and Drake Martin, 
0. 

Larson, hain R., Columbia and Houghton, So. Dak. 

Lind, Nels J., General Missionary, No. Dak. 

McKay, Charles G., Atlanta, Ga. 

McKinley, George A., Clear Lake, So. Dak. 

May, Thomas F., Kellogg, Idaho. 

Nelson, Gustav W., Albany, — 

Nickerson, Roscoe S., Sandy, Utah. 

Sarah B., Meyers Falis and 
as 

Parsons, Edward, Anina and Templeton, So. Dak. 

Pope, George S., Murdo and vicinity, So. — 

Rockwood, Arden M., Portland, Oregon. 

Smith, Arthur H., Cleveland, No. Dak. 

Spangenberg, Louis F., Dawson and Eaapern. No. Dak. 

Spittell, Jabez, Estelline, So. Dak 

C. Wibaux, Montana and Sentinel, Butte, 


Stockwell, Cyrus K., Alexandria, Ind. 

Tre Fethren, Eugene B., Waubay, So. Dak. 
Umstead, Owen, Ahtanum, Wash. 

Watt, Richard, Ceylon, Minn. : 
Whalley, John, Myron, So. Dak. 

Woodcock, Albert C., Bagley, Minn. 


September, 1906. 


For account of receipts by State Auxiliary Societies 


see page 229. 


MAINE—$20. 

Maine Miss. Soc., by W. P. Hubbard, Treas. 
By request of donor, 10; Bangor, Mrs. M. L. Clark, 
5; Bridgeton, A Friend, 5. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$32.03. 

N. H. H. M. Soc., by A. B. Cross, Treas. 
Hillsboro Bridge, 10; Croyden, Miss A. M. Little 
field, 10; Hinsdale, 4. 22; Lee, 7.81. 


VERMONT—$73.81. 

Barton Landing, Mrs. O. H. Austin, 3; Mrs. Bra- 
dish, 1; Mrs. M. Age 2; Mrs. C. E. Joslyn, 3; 
Bennington, Mrs. M. W. 9 gf 1; Hubbardton, 2; 
Waterbury, 11.81; Woodstock, A Frien d, $50. 


,741.13; of which legacies, 

Mass. Home Miss. Soc., by Rev. J. Coit, Treas. 
By request of donors, 48.14; Andover, Estate of Ed- 
ward Taylor, 89.87; Boston, Miss E. Plimpton, 5; 
First, 104. 47; 1st, Two Mem- 
bers, 1; Fall River, Fowler, add’, ; Florence, Mrs. 
Harris, 67; Greenfield, E. L. Stone, 

Haydenville, 78; Newton, 1st, 54.87; Northamp- 
of William H. Harris, 50; Doreas Soc., 
ist, 50; Plymouth, Aux., 10; Quincy, Bethany C. E., 
5; Sian, E. E. Kendall, 25; Taunton, Trin., 2: 
Mrs. F. Farnsworth, 1; Topsfield, A 3: 
Townsend, Estate of "Walter Ball, 


M. Assoc. (of Mass. and Rhode Isl- 
D. White, Treas. For Salary Fund, 


and), 
Miss A. W. Turner, 100. Total, 


Correction: Leomister, F. A. Whitney, $15, should 


F. A. Whitney, $30; acknowledged 
in July receipts 
CONNECTICUT—$1, 735.27; of which legacy, $500. 
Miss. Soc. of Conn., by Rev. J. S. Ives, — 
Berlin, Miss Julia Hovey, to pee is Miss F. 
bins an Hon. L. M., 50; Bridgeport, South, S. PAY. 
Baldwin, 50; Black Rock S. S., 5.40; Bristol, 1st, 
44; F. Bruen, 5; Chaplin, Mrs. Clark, 3: 
Darien, J. C. Mather, 1; Est Haven, 26.60; Granby, 
Ist, 7.25; Greenwich, 2d, Stillson Benev. Soc., to 
const. Mrs. ak Manvel, — A. J. Wakeman, 
Mrs. G. R. age Mrs. Ss. B Mead, Mrs. A. W. 
W. Marshall, Mrs. A. G. Rennie and Mrs. G. V. D. 
Titsworth Hon. L. M’s. , 550; Hartford, ‘‘H. S. K.,”’ 
10; J.: and 200: New A. N. Lewis, 
10: New Haven, oO. A. Sheldon, 1; Norfolk, C. E. 
Butler, 1; Norwich, Miss Ellen Sieech. 100; Old 
Lyme, Estate of Mrs. ee Pape tson, 500: Salisbury, 
; Suffield, S. S., 15; Westchester, 


Womdn’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. S. Thayer, Treas., 
33; Pomfret, Aux., 17. Total, $50. 


NEW YORK—$22. 

Madrid, 1st, 12; Oswego, Mrs. R. A. ee i: 
Rocky Point, Cc. E., 4; Syracuse, Mrs. C. 
Rhoades, 5. 


NEW JERSEY—$47.93. 
Dover, Bethlehem ‘Scand., 1 East Orange, 
20.32; Egg Harbor City, 5: River Edge, 46 


PENNSYLVANIA,—$37.61. 
Braddock, Slovak, 4; Chandlers 
2.50; ty Bois, Swedes, 3; Harford, 4.09; Mahoney 
Philadelphia, Germantown 1st, 10; Scran- 
ton, *S. 


"Rev. ©. A. Jones: Arnot, &., 
G. eg ; Potterville, 1.85; West Warren, 1.82. 
Tota sf $6.67 
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APPOINTMENTS 


VIRGINIA—$s. 
Received by Rev. C. A. Jones, ‘iestianatith **Nest 
Eggs,’’ 3; Vienna, L. G. Day, 5. 


ALABAMA—$1. 
“Tr New Hope, 1; Midland City, Christian Hill, 


LOUISIANA—$2.34. 
Hammond, 2.34. 
OKLAHO 
Willow Creek'2 
OHIO—$15.96. 
Fredericksburg, C. E., 2; Buggles, 13.96. 


INDIANA—$4. 
Indianapolis, Covenant, 2; Rev. A. G. Detch, 2. 


ILLINOIS—$10 


Atkinson, 3. A Friend, 5; Mrs. 


A. C. Holman, 2. 


MISS OURI—$263.18. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. D. Rider, Treas.: 
Cameron, 10; De Soto, 3.33; Kansas City, Ist 
Brovklyn Ave. Branch, 13. 12: McGee St. Branch, 
16.55; S. W. Tabernacle Ladies’ Aid, 5.33; West- 
minster, 33.33; Maplewood, 5.58; Meadville, 7.94; 
Neosho, 10.67; Old Orchard, W. A., 3. eg | St. Jo- 
seph, R. M. s., 10.50; St. Louis, 1st’ L. S., 
36.42; Memorial, 3.33; Pilgrim, W. a 
52.49; Pilgrim, W. AS Je. Dept., “ged ia, 
1st, 12; rey eT 1st, 19.80; Vinita, Ind. Ter., 
2.44. Total, $263.18. 


WISCONSIN—$1 04.30. 

Wis. Home Miss. Soc., by Rev. G. R. Leavitt, 

Seand., 1. 


Iowa H. M. Soc., by Miss A. D. Merrill, Treas., 
66.08; Manchester, W. M. Wolcott, 10; Muscatine, 
C. E., 2; New Hampton, German, 3 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. H. K. Edson, Treas. 
Grinnell, 10. 


MINNESOTA—$1418.40. 

Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, D.D. Minneap- 
olis, Fremont Ave., 29; Lowry Hill, 200; Pilgrims, 
21; Park Ave. S., 8.07. $2: .07. 

Janesville, Rev. C. L. Hil Lake Benton, 11.62; 
Plymouth, 22.41; Brook, Swedes, 

4 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. W. M. Bristoll, Treas. 
Alexandria, Aux., 30; Anoka, 5; C. E., 5; Bel- 
grade, Aux., 8; Brainerd, 1st, Aux., 12. 50: Cottage 
Grove, Aux., 7: Crookston, Aux. ‘i 94; Dul ‘uth, Pil 
grim, Aux., 74; Elk River, Aux., 3.40; Fairmont, 
Aux., 10; Faribault, Aux., 2: Fergus Falls, Aux.’ 
(& Freeborn, Aux., 8.75; C. 1.80; Glencoe, Aux» 
7. 50; Glenwood, Aux. ag 205 "Meadow, Aux., 
» a 50: Granite Falls, Aux., Bs Hancock, Aux., 3.50; 
Hasty, Aes. Hutchinson, Aux.,. 9.50; C. E., 

akeland, C. E., 5; Little Falls, Aux., 14; Man- 
kato, Aux., 15; Marietta, Aux., 23 Marshall, Aus, a 
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Clear Lake, Swedes, 3.30; Wausau, 
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Pe 
Plainview Aux., 10: 
aes 2; C. E., 5; Spring ew A Aux., 15; Stewart- 
ville, Aux., “é St. Paul, Plymouth, Aux. -, 24.09; 
oe” Aux., 14, 50; Atlantic, Aux., 13; Park, Aux., 


36.94; St. Anthony ‘Park, ‘25; Olivet, Aux., 


7; People’ s Aux., : Tyler, Aux., 4; Verndale, Aux., 
2: Waseca, 9.88: Winona, ist Aux., 108; 
Worthington, Aux., 12; Zumbrota, Aux., 7.50; C. E., 


2; Thank Offerings, 108.70. Fotak $1, 121.83. 


NEBRASKA—$20.10. 


‘Hyannis, 2.50; Waverly, 7.10; Sargent, 10.50. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$91.87. 

Received by Rev. G. J. Powell. Ellis, 1.50; 
Fargo, 1st, Ladies’ Soc., 9; Harwood, Ladies’ Soc., 
16.50; Wahpeton, Senior C. E. Soc., 5.75; Junior 

E. Soc., 1. Total, $33.75. | : 

Washburn and Underwood, 13. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. E. H. Stickn ener: 
Treas. Crary, 3;. siansmnabncs vets 27. 12; Getchell, 15. 
Total, $45.12. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$54.41. | 

Received by Rev. W. H. — Bonesteel, 12; 
Wakonda, 2.65. Total, $14.65 

Gann Valley, 12.26; Wagner, 2.50; Willom Lakes 
and Pitrodie, 25, 


COLORADO—$7. 
Brighton, Platte Valley, 5; Rocky Ford, Mrs. T. 
S. St. John, 2. 


IDAHO—$33.35. | 
Meadows, 3; Weiser, 1st, 30,35. 


CALIFORNIA—$626; of which legacy, $600. 

Hyde Park, 10; Moneta, Mrs, L. A. Gillette, 1; 
Pasadena, Mrs. M. E. Coryell, 5; G. Longfellow, 10; 
San Francisco, Estate of Horatio N. Turner, 600. 


OREGON—$3.75. 
Cedar Mills, German, 3.75. | 
Oregon: Hillside Ch. Miss. Soc., $2.50. Erron- 


eously acknowledged Sere in October Home 


Missionary... 


WASHINGTON—$109.4 
Roy, Ch., A Friend, "35; West Branch, 7.60. 
Wash. Home Miss. Soc., by Rev. H. B. Hendley, 
Treas.: Puyallup, 6.80; Ritzville, J. D. Bassett, 
20; Sunnysi e, 40; Valdez, Alaska, 10. Total, $76.80. 


September Receipts. 


Contributions ..... 
$7,576.32 
Total, $7,999.13 


AUXILIARY STATE RECEIPTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Receipts in September, 1906. 


Alvin B. Cross, Treasurer, Concord. 
Bath, 1; Brentwood, Amasa C. Fay, 16.67; 
Chichester, 10.01; Hillsboro Br., 24; Meredith, 3; 
So. Merrimack, 15; West Rindge, Mrs. H. M. Bus 
well, 100; Herbert BE. Wetherbee, 25. Total $194. 68. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Receipts in September, 1906. 


Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 

Beckett, North, 15; Boston, Boylston, Ellis Men- 
dell Fund, 30; Carver, No. 1st., 15; Easthampton, 
1st., 19.23; Erving, 1.70; Finns, the i 25.80; 
Fitch Rolistone, 12.75; Gurney Fun Income 
of 20; Pilgrim 3.37; Holyoke, 1st., 
108.19; Ipswich, So 60: Maynard, Finns, 1.40; 
Grange, o., 10; Oxford ist., 30; Quincy, Finns, 
Readville, Blue Hill Evang., 4; Income of 


Reed Fund, 87.50; Rutland, 15. 6.50; 
Shelburne Falls, 132. 57: S. 8. 3.43; Spr ingfield, Es- 
tate of Harriet D. Bartlett, 388.52; Stockbridge, 1st 
22.82; Sudbury, So., heap of John B. Goodnow, 
1,000; Swampscott, 1.91; Income of Wall 
Fund, 70; est 4. 30; West Newbury, 
2nd, 5: Income of Whitcomb Fund, 45; Winchester, 
Estate of Lucy B. Johnson, 300; Worcester, Finns, 
1. 


SUMMARY. 


Re lar eee ee ee $2,444.89 
me} 


Home 
2,445.39 
THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT. 


Receipts in September, 1906. 


Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 
Bethlehem, Sunday School, Special for Italian 


j 
= 


| 
27.12; Minneapolis, 1st Aux., 38.50; Plymouth, Aux., 
: 60; Park Ave., Aux., 24.40; Pilgrim, Aux., 50; ri 
Vine, Aux., 8.25; Open Door, Aux., 4.35; Lyndale, a 
Aux., 15; C. E., 7.50; Fremont Ave., Aux., 13: i 
Fifth Ave., Aux., 18; Bethany, Aux., 8.75; Lowry Ei 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Work, 8; Bristol, 1st., 28.89; Canaan, Pil DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 


27.36; Eastford, 8; Franklin, 2 Georgetown, wont. | | 
ish, 6.35; Griswold, Joseph 0. Tees Personal, .50; Reported at the National a lg from May 1, 1906, 
Head Meck, 10; Hisganum iddletown, 5.50: Bloomfield, Conn., Ch., bbl., 75. Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Norwich, Park, Miss Mary A. GC. Ave , Personal, Miss D. Halliday, package; East Haven, Conn., Mrs. 
5; Ridgefield, ist., for C. H. M. S., $4.13; South 
6; Union. 10; Willington, 5; West 243.16: N’ H., box, 13.35: Kiddie 


SUMMAR naon, Vonn. reas 
¥. South Ladies’ Miss. Soc., x, 
M. S. be db Talcottville, onn., Ladies’ Soc., bbi., 101; Tor- 
aughters o e venant, 
1k NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. box, 2005 West Hartford, Conn., Ch., 125. va 440.26 
i’ 
"Clayton Fitch, DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 
enango Forks, , ceola, 
| 8.65: Perry Center, 42; Bdrivene, Pilgrim, 6.80: Received and Reported at Prana of the W. H. 
Wading River, 30; W. H. M. U., as follows: . A., Boston from to 
Patchogue, C. B., 3; W. H. M. U., 112. Total, - July 1, 1906, Miss Mary C. E. J 
MAN’ MISSI UNI Amherst, 1st Ben. Soc., 1 box, 77.49; 
. 8S. oston, u xes 
6. Small and 1,185.12; South Phillips Ch., Auz., bbl. 
Alexandria, 11.17; S.S., 2; Cincinnati, No. Fair- Ghietsee, Che Nat. Work, bbl. 65; Dalton’ 
mount, 4.05; Lakeview, 5; Pilgrim, 200; bbl., 106. 12: Dorchester, Ch. Anx., bbli., 
Canal Dover, 1; Hudson, 54.25; Huntsb » Per- 54. is: River, Central &.. 109: 
sonal, 5; Jefferson, 22.50; Lyme, 16.01; ission Fram South, Grace Gh i AG bbi.. 100; 


1 ing 
Circle, 10; Personal, 1; Lexington, 20; North Olm- Srecnhela, 24 Aux., box, 353.75: Jamaica Plain, 
stead, ©. E., 5" Saybrook, M. B., 2.86; Secretary, Central Ch. H. M. Aux., bbl., was So L. B. Soc., 


Pulpit Supply homastown, 3; Toledo, Second, 2 boxes, 101.03; Lincoln, Aux., -, 118.92; Mal- 

O. 1.23; west Andover, C. E., 5; West Wil- den, ist Ch. L. B. Soc., bbl., 94.75; Medford, West 

Hamsield, 12.25 Ans. bbl., 63; Newton, Eliot Ch. W. A., 2 bbis., 

cst. | $390.34 ‘Newton Centre, L. B. and C. A. Soc., box, 

“ ton, Edwards Ch. Aux., box and bbl., 86: N 


OHIO WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. Andover, Trin. Cong. Ch., L. B. S., 2 bbls., 60.75; 
Oxford, ist Cong. Ch., W. M. S., "pbl., 55; Pitts- 


Mrs. Geo. B. Brown, Treasurer. field, 1st Ch. Ben. Soc., box, 133.60; Providence, 
Receipts in September, 1906, I., 635. 03; 

Aux., xes, 50; em, Ben. u 
MS 420; Fallon ered. Ch. and _L. 8. of Cromble St. Ch., 2 bbis., 149.73; 
m e, nter 


. Sharon, Dorcas Soc., bbl., 159.28: So nerville, W 
CE. Hill Aux., bbl. 1.14; Springdeld, Ist Ch. Anx., 
.65; Oak Grove, Mission Band, 2 Pittsfield, W. dhe 
2.804 North Ch. L. B. S., box, 123.67: Winchester, Mis- 
: sion Union, bbl., 84.64; Wollaston, 1st Cong. Ch. 
Bén. Soc., box, W. H. M. A. Rooms, box, 26. 
Grand Total ............. 442.30 Total, $5,807.87. 


| HOME MISSIONARY LIBRARY 


| FOR HOME MISSION STUDIES 


I 


tt The following text-books named in the order in which they have appeared can be 

fi cbtained from the rooms of the oneregatonnl Home Missionary Society, 287 

.: Fourth Avenue, New York: 

cloth $1.25; paper (student’s edition) 40 cents. 


4 HEROES OF THE CROSS IN AMERICA, 
4 | cloth 50 cents; paper 35cents. 


| COMING AMERICANS, 
a _CGuvenile), cloth 35 cents; paper 25 cents. 


4 ALIENS OR AMERICANS? 
cloth 50 cents; paper 35 cents. 


a Also a large variety of home’ missionary literature in leaflet form consisting of 
iy missionary programs, concert and responsive exercises. A full catalogue will he 
‘ sent on application. Jake note also of the classified list of articles, which have ap- 
i peared in “The Home soasemeons it and the _ of which are published i in the cur- 


rent number. 
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Congregational Home Missionary Society 
FOURTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND SI REET, NEW FORE 


‘CHARLES 8S. MILLS, D.D., President 


ee 4 If. CLARK FORD, Vice-President | 
WASHINGTON CHOATE, D.D., JOSEPH B. CLARK, D.D. 


DON 0. SHELTON, “Associate Secretary 


Field Secretary. REV. W. G. PUDDEFOOT, South Framingham, 
Field Assistant, MISS M. DEAN MOFFAT 


SUPERINTENDENTS | 

Moritz E. Eve rsz. D.D., German Department, 153 La Salle St.. Chieago, 1. 
- Rev. S. V. S. Fisher, Scandinavian Department, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rev. Chas. H. Smali, Slavic Department, Cleveland, Ohio. | 


Geo. R. Merrill, D.D............Minneapolis, Mina. J. D. Kingsbury, D.D....... (New Mexico, Arizona, 
Réev. W. W. West. Seattle, Wash. Rev: ,Forest Grove, Ore. 
... Cheyenne, Wyo. Rev. Chas. A. Jones, 75 Essex St., » Hackensack, N. J. 
Frank E. Jenkins, D., The South....Atlanta, Ga. ev. Wi: Helena, Mont. 


SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS OF CONSTITUENT STATES 


Acting General Secretary Kilitorial Secretary 


< WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, Treasurer 
DIRECTORS 
“CHARLES S. MILLS, D.D., Chairman......Missouri GEORGE. KR. LEAVITT, D:D)... Wisconsin 
GEORGE E. HALL, D.D...........New Hampshire MK. BDWARD TUGCRE Re Kansas 
HPNERX FIAIRBANKS, PRD... Vermont JOHN EB. TUPPER: 
MR. Rhode Island Mi. ROBERT BENEDICT: .. Ne ow York 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 3 
WASHINGTON CHOATE, D.D., Acting Chairman 
One Year Two Years 
“S$. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. MR. JAMES G. CANNON 
HARRY P. DEWEY. D.D. : MR. W. WINANS FREEMAN 
MR. JOHN F. HUNTSMAN REV. HENRY H. KELSEY 
MR. CHARLES C. WEST : REV. LIVINGSTON L. TAY LOR 


Rev..Charles Harbutt, Secretary. Maine Missionary Soc iety + Dow St., Portland, Me. 
Rev. A. T. Hillman, Secretary... New Hampshire Home. Missionary Society............. cael oncord, N. H. 
Alvin B. Cross, Treasurer. ......- ig |...-Coneord, N. H. 
Chas. H. Merrill, D.D., Secretary. Vermont Domestic .St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
J. T. Richie, Treasurer. ...-..-.. .St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
F..E. Emrich, D.D., See retary . . Massachusetts Home ..609 Cong’l House, 
Rev. Joshua Colt, Treasurer...... Boston. Mass. 
Rev. J. H. Lyon, Secretary. - Rhode Island. Central Falls, R. I. 
Rev. Joel S. Ives, Secretary Missionary Society of Connecticut..... ....Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. C. W. Shelton, Secretary... New York Home Missionary Society, Fourtii Ave. ann 22d St., New York 
Clayton S, Fitch, Treasurer...... Fourth (Ave. anil 22d St., New York 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Secretary... . Illinois '..153 La Salle St.. 
Miss A. TD. Merrill, Treasurer... * ...Des Moines, Iowa 
Rev. Henry E. Thayer, Secretary. Kansas Congreg sational Home Missionary Topeka, Kan. 
: OTHER STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETIES | 
Kev. J. K. Harrison, Secretary.. North California Home Missionary ‘San Franciseo, Cal. 
Rey. John L. Maile, Secretary...South Angeles, Cal. 
CITY MISSION AUXILIARIES 
Rey. Philip W. Yarrow........ - Congregational City Missionary Society St. Louis, Mo». 


LEGACIES—The following form may be used in making legacies: 
I bequeath to my executors the sum of dollars, in trust, to pay over the same in 
months after my decease, to any person who, when the same is payable, shall act as 

Treasurer of the Congregational Home Missionary Society, formed in the City of New York, in the 
year eighteen hundred and twenty-six, to be applied to the charitable use and purposes of said 
Society,and under its direction. 

HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS—The payment of ated Dollars at one time constitutes an 
Honorary Life. Member. 
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